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universities throughout, the 
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price j publisher, and ^ 
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Keeping close to the earth 


Stephen Fender 

JACKSON J. BENSON 

The True Adventures of John Steinbeck, 

Writer 

1,1 16pp. Hcinemann. £28. 

0434 370509 

Right at the beginning, Jackson Benson tells 
his readers what kind of writer John Steinbeck 
was not, and by implication, what kind of 
biography he has not written. Not every thread 
of Steinbeck’s life was tied to his art, he says, 
and not every statement wos 11 "quotable pro- 
nouncement”. “As a young man, he was em- 
ployed in hard physical labor close to the CRrth 
for extended periods of time." He was cer- 
tainly not like Henry Jaines, in the otntospherc 
of whose sensibility “one would be hard put In 
imagine hare hands touching bare ground”. 
Steinbeck was neither a neurotic nrtist, nor un 
artist of the neurotic, but “an unusually healthy 
man” whose ’’greulncss . . . comes not from his 
wound but from his wholeness”. 

The prospect over the next thousand pages, 
therefore, is less than inviting. A healthy, un- 
exceptionable life not tied to art seems h poor 
choice for a weighty biography thirteen years 
in the making. Indeed the render used to the 
sort of literary memoirs serialized in the Lon- 
don “quality” Sunday newspapers will find 
Benson's hook pretty heavy going. No epi- 
grams, nothing sexually ambiguous (or even 
very adventurous), no brilliant judgments of 
contemporary literary figures, dismissive or 
otherwise. As for literary gossip, the nearest 
we get to it is: 

{Arthur] Miller and jEmicj Pyle were taken by the 
heads of United Press to dinner ul **21,'' and when 
they walked into the restaurant, Steinbeck invited 
(hem all - ten in the party - to join him ul his tabic. 
The wire service men were hard drinkers, and by the 
time they had dinner and wine, the hill cume 10 
several hundred dollars - but Steinbeck insisted on 
paying it. Afterwards Steinbeck and Miller wnlkcd 
the streets of the city together and talked. 

This account details everything except what 
would interest the biographer of Bloomsbury. 
What did they talk about! Safer not to ask, 
perhaps: 

Elia Kazan and Burl Ives visited [the Stcinbccks) one 
. evening, and as they were leaving, walking down the 
street together. Kazan glanced back n( the house and 
said, "God damn, I do hale the middle class.” Ives, 
happy to see his friend had at last found a safe 
harbor, was taken aback. “What the hell are you 
talking about? If John wasn't in there, for Christ’s 


sake, he'd be nut in the cold . . . prohnbty wouldn’t 
he alive. He’s comfortable. What the hell. Middle- 
class. my ass.’’ 

Indeed, although Steinbeck hud nil kinds of 
goud friends, from the Monterey marine 
biologist Ed Ricketts and the photographer 
Robert Capa to political notables like Adlai 
Stevenson and Lyndon B. Johnson, he was 
uneasy in the company of other authors, with 
the significant exception of John O’Hara. Puin- 
ful meetings with Hemingway and Faulkner 
resulted in near-silent, mutual suspicion, while 
friends tried fussily to mediate. “Don’t talk 
about my books", said Faulkner. Though 
Steinbeck had no professional qualms about 
acting us an apologist for various American 
government agencies, both during and after 
the Second World War, official literary get- 
togethers like conferences and publishers' par- 
ties made him uneasy. 

The literary establishment, at least that part 
of it centred on the reviews and publishing 
houses of Manhattan, pnid him back in kind. 
The crilicul consensus was that Steinbeck 
wrote a number of charming local-colour 
pieces ( Tortilla Flat , Cannery Row), an insup- 
portable allegory ( East of Eden), a lot of 
strained journalism and one major work - The 
Grapes of Wrath - variously judged as enlight- 
ened propaganda or » masterpiece of Amer- 
ican fiction. In 1948, apparently feeling he 
could already summarize the author’s career, 
Edmund Wilson wrote (lint those "connois- 
seurs who establish the stundards of taste . . . 
the people who can distinguish Grade A and 
who prefer it to the other grades” would judge 
Stcinhcck’s novels “to mark precisely the bor- 
derline between work that is definitely super- 
ior and work (hut is definitely bud”. Bui incon- 
veniently for this assessment. Steinbeck won 
the Nobel Prize for literature in 1962. The New 
York critics were not abashed. “Docs a Moral 
Vision of the Thirties Deserve n Nobel Prize?” 
asked Arthur Mizcner in the New York Times 
Honk Review. Nope. His “limited talent is. in 
his best books, watered down by tenth-rate 
philosophizing”. After The Grapes of Wrath 
“most serious readers seem to have ceased to 
read him”. 

“Incredible snobbery”, writes Benson: “an 
astonishing piece of condescension.” Any Cali- 
fornian will understand his sense of outrage 
at this East-coast hauteur. No wonder Benson 
reacts by bringing Steinbeck on as a bare- 
handed fictionalist of (he actual posed against a 
literary establishment involved in making (and 


judging) art about art. The distinction may 
even have a kind of rough truth to it, nnd 
certainly (he participants played their rales us if 
it did. but in fact it wns not ncurly so dear cut. 
Steinbeck was not Jack London, however he 
may once have tried lu pattern himself after 
that model of working-class writer in the 
wilderness. The sun of an agricultural account- 
ant who owned a feed store, he was burn and 
brought up in the market town of Salinas, just 
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inland from the old California State capital. 
Monterey. He hud the bctLcr pari of u 
university education, three periods of study at 
Stanford interrupted by temporary work. 
Sonic of these jobs were out of doors, “close to 
Ihe earth” (he worked as 11 surveyor and ns a 
hand on one of the Spreckels sugar-beet 
ranches); others were in Lhc Sprockets refin- 
ery, as a carpenter's male, nnd hi ter making 
routine chemical tests on the product. All these 
jobs came through his father's influence. He 
didn't work to stay alive, but to “get experi- 
ence”, just ns many other middle-class Califor- 
nia boys do to this day. , . 

And what kind oF realist was John Stein- 
beck? Well , not a socialist realist, even if Time 
magazine branded him throughout his career 
as a proletarian writer. Not, that is. the kind of 
realist described by Friedrich Engels in his 


famous letter to the English social-problem 
novelist, Margaret llarkiicss: 

In (your] (,iiy Gift die working class figures as a 
passive mass, unable lu help itself. . . . All attempts 
to drag it out or its torpid misery come from without, 
from flliuvc. Now if this was a correct description 
ahnul 181X1 or INK), in the days of Salnl-Siinun and 
Robert Owen, it cannot appear so in 1887 to a man 
who for nearly fifty years has had the honour of 
sharing in most of the lights of the milium pro- 
letariat. 

But in The Grapes of Wrath, despite all that 
talk from the voice-over narrative, rather like 
the sound track of an old Murch-of- Time news- 
reel, about a great force moving the affairs of 
men, ahnul the power of the collective will 
taking (wo steps forward and only one back, 
nnd so on. the unly material expression of the 
collective will - the trade union - is shown to be 
wholly at the mercy of deputy sheriffs and bully 
boys hired by the farm owners. "Indeed,” 
writes Benson of In Dubious Buttle, “the 
Imok’s reputation for realism rests to a con- 
siderable extent on the author's relatively 
harsh treatment of its lahor-union characters 
. . . [one] coldly calculating und manipulative 
. . . and . . . the other ... a young fanatic." 
This was neither Engels’s socialist realism nor, 
tiddly enough, faithful to the iucls of the San 
Joaquin Vulley cotton strike of l c >33, when 
even (he professional union organize! s. Caro- 
line Decker und Put Chambers. tulmiUed they 
had gone into the struggle with grave doubts. 
As Benson tells it, “It was not . . . the 
organizers who made the strike possible so 
much us it was. in Decker’s words, ’the 
development of leadership from the ranks, 
from the bottom up’.” 

Of course they could have been thinking 
wishfully, according to their Marxist dogmn, 
but it's strange that their account of the strike 
should Have made so little impact on Stein- 
beck, who had met them both. In any cnsc. 
they seem to have been quite unlike the union 
agitators portrayed in In Dubious Battle. But 
then, writes Benson. Steinbeck may have been 
using his “convincing detail” not as “an end in 
itself but a means by which he could construe a 
more powerful metaphor ... a scientific ex- 
ploration of the stimulation and reaction of the 
mob". What kind of science rings false on all 
levels of experience? It is a "science” born in 
metaphor and dying in metaphor without pass- 
• ing through an intervening stage of actuality -a 
kind of loosely transposed “biologism” that 
posits human beings as cells in a “phalanx" of a 
larger organism evolving, though with no 
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attention lo the fortunes of the individual, into 
a higher slate of being. 

This belief is one of several states of mind 
that marks Steinbeck clearly as a Californian 
writer. A generation before Steinbeck. Frank 
Norris had attended the lectures of the geo- 
logist Joseph LeConte at Berkeley, where he 
learned that society made progress through the 
struggle between the "lower" brute instincts in 
man, and the “higher" principles of reason. 
The lesson had been worth all his English liter- 
ature courses put together, Norris claimed. 
Steinbeck too had been much impressed by 
another authoritative-sounding analogy be- 
tween phylogeny and social progress, de- 
veloped in a summer course at Stanford’s Hop- 
kins Marine Station, near Monterey, to the 
effect that “in all parts of nature . . .wholes are 
so related to their parts that not only does the 
existence of the whole depend upon the or- 
derly cooperation and interdependence of its 
parts, but the whole exercises a measure of 
determinative control over its parts". 

If science was for men, “culture" (that is, 
defined narrowly as good literature, theatre 
and fine art) was left to the women. Both Stein- 
beck and Norris seem to have considered cul- 
ture (and for Norris, at least, this word 
embraced the "eastern" and English novel of 
manners too) as something feminine that hap- 
pened indoors, confining and restricting the 
man of action, like Miss Watson taking Huck 
Finn into the closet to pray. According to Ben- 
son, Steinbeck “felt himself surrounded by 
female authority. When his mother was off 
doing something cultural, ns she often was, 
there was at least one older sister around that 
had to be reckoned with.” In a striking reversal 
of contemporary European practice, Stein- 
beck's family decided to put the daughters 
through college, “but let him fend pretty much 
for himself'. But it was with his sister Mary 
that he read the Arthurian tales and “went into 
the fields with swords, cardboard helmets, and 
the pony, Jill, to search for the Grail". At 
Stanford too, literature was mediated by 
wpmen - Professor Margery Bailey nnd Edith 
Mirrietees, a sort of hard-cop, soft-cop act still 
legendary in the Stanford English department 
today. The only long-term friend with whom 
Steinbeck fell easy discussing his work, and 
from whom he accepted criticism, was his 
agent Elizabeth Otis. 

. It seems likely that when Steinbeck experi- 
enced imaginative literature through the 
medium of women, it was thereby rendered 
suspect. Not that he disl iked women - he seems 
to have; formed and kept a number of entirely 
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By concentrating on the significant novels of 
selected California writers, Stoddard Martin 
wishes to discern a culture of that western 
;sta|e, where the yniters haye.always been con- 
certed wi.lh- ‘individual excellence, self-trhnis- 
cendence, heroism , and Odd . . . held In ieri- 
5ton;wit|) commitment to the Underihftnjtlie 
Irtttd, art, civilization and the heart". Martin’s 
.three essays consider some works of Jack Uori- 
.jdbti, Jojin Steinbeck apd three thriller writers, 
Hammett', Cain and Chandi^r: excluded are! the 
San Frahclsco writers of the turn of the, qeri- 
luiy, although there is a nod to Frank Norris; 
Uptpn S^nclali,- who even ran for Governor of 
stutdjmoitof the Beat poets, even if a weak 
• postscript Jumbles Charles Manson (surely rto 
s' R.imba«d) l Mth Kerpuac, Jtesey and Joan Di- 
.djbn; and all the influential Hollywood writers 
‘ .from Nathan ae | ■ West to Scott Fitzgerald ?o 
■■jBudd Scjiulberg, whose novels about the Ideal 
. geepe were’ as evocative as those by Chandler 


satisfactory relationships with them - but that 
his own culture (in the wider sensei assigned 
them a paradoxical status. They were depen- 
dent, yet commanding, both weak and strong. 
Even when literature and women collaborated 
to move out of doors and liberate the imagin- 
ation, as in the Arthurian fantasies with Mary, 
the result was insubstantial - precisely because 
"only" the imagination was freed. The real 
business out of doors was the search for objec- 
tive, verifiable specimens on the seashore with 
Ed Ricketts and other male companions. 

California ceased lobe Steinbeck’s home in 
the 1940s. From then on, when he wasn't 
travelling for pleasure or to report on the war 
in Europe, he divided his time between a coun- 
try house on Long Island and a town house in, 
of all places, Manhattan. It is tempting to 
speculate whether the uncertain status of im- 
aginative literature in his home environment - 
at least as perceived by him - was one of the 
reasons for Steinbeck’s leaving California. 
Benson offers more convincing reasons, like 
the hostility of the author's home town to his 
literary profession. When President Roosevelt 
personally asked him to write a book on the 
training of American Second World War bom- 
ber pilots, General Hap Arnold wrote to Stein- 
beck’s local draft board requesting a brief de- 
ferment from the call-up while his case could 
be considered for a commission. Always the 
final arbiter in such appeals, the local board 
turned down the request. “{They] couldn’t fig- 
ure how you who had always written such 
trash”. Arnold wrote Steinbeck, “could write 
anythingthat could be of benefit to the Army.” 

But maybe both reasons are different 
aspects of the same cause. In any case, he 
didn’t go home again, for any length of time or 
with any degree of contentment. Even a return 
visit to Cnnnery Row produced a mild case of 
food poisoning. And it is often overlooked how 
little Steinbeck’s best work depends on local ’ 
colour. Even (he Okie accents in The Grapes of 
Wrath are more of a generalized American 
poor-folks talk than a dialect specific to a re- 
gion. A brief journey to Norway was all he 
needed to write The Moon is Down, his under- 
valued novel about the German occupation of 
a small Scandinavian town. Thurber wrote in 
the New Republic that the book treated the 
Nazis so gently, it might help America lose the 
war, but those actually suffering the occup- 
ation found it entirely convincing. The book 
was smuggled into the occupied countries; the 
Danish resistance produced cyclostyled copies. 

And the most memorable details from Stein- 
beck’s books are not local in place so much as 
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against The Grapes of Wrath, and Steinbeck’s 
ambiguous attack on the machine , on tractors , 
as well as on Model-T Fords, is explained. The 
contradictory wish of Steinbeck both to con- 
demn and to present without judgment is Mar- 
tin’s explanation of why he became the flabby 
writer of his later years. 

Martin on Jack London is idiosyncratic, 
over-praising minor romantic novels such as 
The Little Lady of the Big House and omitting 
lo analyse any of London’s major works except 
for The Sea-Wolf Exaggerated comparisons 
. appear: London is Wagnerian, while his hur-„ 
ned ejraminalibrt of 1 working-dibs . life I n the” 
v East End, file People of the Abyss, is set beside : 
The Waste Land. So is Chandler’s The Long 
Qoodbye. There is little original research be- 
bind the essays; the extensive London papers, 
for example, preserved in California, have riot 
v bceri consulted. Wlftre there Is research, it 
: remains hypothetical. Chandler is described as 
meeting Stephen Spender, through whom he 
; alight h'nverpetT, S; Eliot on a trip to London. 

. Did he or did he not? Philip Marlowe would: 

; surely have wanted to know, 

■ In hb account of the three thriller writers,. 
Martin piles Pelion on Ossa until a good detec- 
• live Story is buried beneath the weight of its 
unlikenesses: It is no praise tp Hammett to : 
claim that The Maltese Falcon is about the ; 
necessity of the Parsifallin “second chance” 
of that Sam Spade was the seminal represen 
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in scale; they are the geographically non- 
specific, yet very painted vignettes of the good 
journalist, in which the great is contained in the 
small: the range boss's son in Of Mice and Men 
who wears a glove filled with vaseline to keep 
his hand ‘‘soft for his wife" ; the cars for sale in 
The Grapes of Wrath with sawdust in their 
differentials so that the poor Okies won't hear 
the worn ring-gear; the mayor in The Moon is 
Down having the hair in his ears trimmed be- 
fore he goes to meet the German invaders of 
his small town. 

Images like these leap over the immediate 
scene to register conflict or sympathy that is 
universally human. The Grapes of Wrath , 
Steinbeck’s greatest American success and his 
best novel, was also much admired in Russia, 
wrongly, as a “progressive” book - that is, a 
critique of the capitalist system. It was neither 
that, nor a documentary of the dust bowl 
migrations to California. In America, I sus- 
pect, it spoke to quite another sense of the 
national self: the fear of wandering and captiv- 
ity that had formed some of the worst (though 
also some of the most exhilarating) moments of 
the Americans’ experience in settling the Con- 
tinent: the break-up of the extended family; 
the geographical and social displacement of 
migration. “Officially" the values advanced in 
that book may be those of the voice-over call- 
ing for bigger units to replace the smaller, but 
emotionally the weight lies with the tragedy of 
the Joad family disintegrating (as Ma Joad 
points out again and again) as first the grand- 
parents die on the journey West, then the son 
and son-in-law desert, and finally Rosasham’s 
baby is stillborn . It is not the coming future that 
thrills, but the disappearing past that lacerates, 
the loss to the bankers' tractors of the physio- 
cratic small-holding that raised generations of 
Jonds. The politics of The Grapes of Wrath - or 
at least that part of it which convinces the reader 
- are anti-federalist, not socialist. 

It is clear that The Grapes of Wrath owes its 
American popularity at least partly to its 
approximation to that perennially favourite 
American form, the captivity narrative. Like 
Mrs Rowlandson’s account of her kidnapping 
by the Indians (first published in 1682) and 
many other examples including Uncle Tom's 
Cabin (1852), The Grapes of Wrath celebrates 
the family by putting the reader in mind of its 
fragility, and explores the paradox of a wilder- 
ness that is both free of culture and a theatre of 
constraint. The Joads journey, like many 
Americans before them, to what they imagine 
will be a promised land, only to find themselves 
less free than when they started out, harried by 
deputy sheriffs, destitute, flooded out of the 
freight-car to which their “home" has shrunk. 

And this is where the California dimension 
re-enters, oddly transmuted. For the truth is 
that California was cultivated long before the 
greater part of Oklahoma. California may have 
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served for years as the easterners' stock image 
of the prodigious cultural growth, but it is 
Oklahoma that was settled, literally, in one 
afternoon, on April 22, 1889, when a cannon 
was fired to inaugurate a land rush in which 
almost two million acres of the territory were 
claimed before nightfall. It was these settlers, 
for the most part, who went West in the 1930s; 
indeed it was they, with their intensive, New- 
England methods of cultivation, who helped to 
cause the Dust Bowl in the first place. Yet 
Steinbeck, whose family had been in California 
foT three generations, deliberately placed the 
origins of his Okie family in Sallisaw, in the 
extreme east of Oklahoma, where some 
whites had settled as early as the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

In other words, Steinbeck gave the Joads a 
rootedness uncharacteristic of most Okies, to 
intensify their sense of loss of both home and 
tradition . The California to which they travel is 
paradoxical in this respect: one of the most 
beautiful landscapes and seascapes in the 
world with one of the best climates - a natural ■ 
paradise - that is already overplotted: fenced, - 1 
chartered, patrolled. Culture stifles nature, 
rather than collaborating with it in what we are 
supposed to imagine was once the way in east- 
ern Oklahoma. It doesn’t matter whether this 
is really true of California (though to middle- 
aged natives of the state who can remember 
Silicon Valley when it was still plum orchards, 
time does seem to move awfully fast there). 

The point is that Steinbeck felt it to be true. 

Even back in his teens, California agro- 
business had become highly industrialized, 
none more so than the Spreckds sugar-beet 
operation for which he worked in between - 
studying at Stanford. It is into this larger en- . 
velope of paradoxical culture - a force that 
both refines and destroys -- that Steinbeck's 
uncertainty about writing imaginative litera- 
ture fits: whether he could do it well; whether ... . 
he should do it at all. 

Jackson Benson’s biography does not 
attempt to redress the standard critical assess- . ,. 
ment of Steinbeck's work. The Grapes of 
Wrath remains, after all, his best book, and . 
apart from the journalism (which still reads 
very freshly and is due for revaluation) there is ^ 
probably not much to be said in favour of what * 
he wrote after his one masterpiece. As well to 
expect The Minister’s Wooing to match Unde . ■ 
Tom’s Cabin. The True Adventures of John \ 
Steinbeck, Writer is unevenly written, too long-,.' 
and lacks narrative sweep, yet good will and . '■ 
honesty peivade it. Even where Benson is not ;■ in- 
sure if his facts support the construction he puts,;, 
upon them, he refuses to trim the evidence to ,» 
suit his case. Several interpretations some-;- 
times seem possible, and the reader Is left with . ;> : - 
a perplexing multiplicity of argumentative : 
directions. The result is a book with which one ! j - • 
can argue and even disagree, but not easily..; . 
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Nights that summer he built the hydroplane . • 
He had dreamed long enough that ride Id; M aine, 
how he cut like a perfect blade through stars r ■ 
frozen on the lake, how wind tore from far '•••;• 
mountai ns across fyjs face and the sil vet" tipped 
comet-tail flared from the motor’s props. ... 
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On two sawhorses he stretched a plywood sheet, i 
rounded one end; notched, bo] ted , cradled it ’ 
toa taut hull; Hecut out ribs from pine, • .. 

nailed transom and keelson to make a spine,! ( ’ ;• 
screwed thin panels on top and sides , glued, ■ 

. ' flbergiassed; then painted them white arid blue;. 
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lt lQOked piire American in the pond. 

The fight bow bent upward but never planed. .. 
The motor shodk, sputtered. Hauled to the^arn, 
dunked in a water-barrel, its valves flushed clfe'an, 
it droqed again in perfect monotone 
j as ohcb before i 




The birth of the meaningful 


Rodney Needham 


CLAUDE LI5VI-STRAUSS 
Le Regard dloigng 
382pp. Paris: Plon. 95fr. 
2259010075 
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. There is a poignancy about this latest collection 
of pieces by Claude Llvi-Strauss. It marks the 
termination of a university career extending 
over half a century, and it prompts an assess- 
ment of what the author has achieved theoreti- 
cally in that period. 

Le Regard iloignd does not in itself provide 
such a retrospect, though it docs impart a 
melancholy tone to the question. It consists of 
twenty-two papers dating for the most part 
from 1971 to 1982: four have been modified or 
adapted since their first publication, four arc 
published for the first time. The chapters are 
assorted under the headings Innate and Ac- 
quired: Family, Marriage, Kinship; Environ- 
ment and its Representations; Beliefs, Myths, 
and Rites; nnd Constraints and Liberty. The 
author regards the volume, which is dedicated 
to the memory of Roman Jakobson, as forming 
n unity: it cun be taken, he suggests, ns n minor 
treatise in social anthropology or ns an intro- 
duction to that discipline. 

It might well have been cuWcd Anthropologie 
structural^ troLs, n title that the author decided 
against, bul the alleged unity is hardly patent 
and the pedagogical function is much impaired 
by grave And typical weaknesses of concept and 
method. The imaginative incitement is gone, 
and in its placed here is an appearance of just 
going through the motions. Ldvi-Strauss writes 
of structuralism as having passed out of 
fashion, but he none the less continues to re- 
sort lo “the structuralist method”, an exiguous 
procedure which consists merely in the estab- 
lishment of binary oppositions. As for the 
style, a discredited idiom still asserts that Fiji is 
"haunted" by un elementary structure (what- 
ever that is) and retains a "nostalgia" for it. Wc 
have been here before, long ago. 

. ; The quality of argument displayed is es- 
pecially disoppointing. A major example is 
Ldvi-Slrauss’s renewed analysis of the Wik- 
munkan system. This is decidedly a technical 
issue, and it would be tedious, in a literary 
journal, to specify the numerous defects which 
invalidate the author's statements about the 
structure of this society. Two important mat- 
ters, however, call for notice. One is that Ldvi- 
Slrauss fails to cite an entire set of articles 
which happen to controvert his original analy- 
sis of Wikmunkan society. The other is that his 
defence of his own interpretation (rejecting, to 
be precise, the postulation by others of a two- 
line system) is premised on an elementary con- 
fusion of a descent line with an exogamous 
clan. As for hjs paradoxical and internally con- 
tradictory assertions about elementary and 
complex structures, and a supposed "com- 
promise” between them in this instance, the 
less said about them the better. It is much to be 
regretted that the author should once more 
have-published a damaging demonstration that 
in the field of kinship studies, to take up the 
■ conclusions to Elementary Structures Recon- 
sidered by Francis Korn, he is actuolly “unim- 
pressive as an analyst" and that his theories are 
, "regularly refuted tiy the facts”. 

Another prominent example of Ldvi-. 

. Strauss’s argumentation, posing again a resol- 
: able issue, comes From the analysis of myth. It 
is a point-by-point rejoinder, for once, to the 
: Contentions of, a critic The subject is the slg* ; 
nipqande of clams in certain myths of the 
North-west Cobst , and the critic is Marvin Har- 
ri$. Ldvi-Sttaiisi makes his defence With Ins 
Usual adroitness, not to mention evasion arid 
! sophistry, and with, a tenacious Concentration 
" on points of bivalvulnr and ethnographic de- 
1 tall. At first one is reminded bf the sequence in 
Seven Satpural in. which the tall sanuirai dial- 
llenges Kyiizo, the master swordsman. The 
i feeder is inclined to mutter, with Kapbei, the 
Samurai commander: “How senseless. It’s ob- 
; ylous wh'at wQl happen^’ But in this encounter ... 
.rit dqes rtqt . Harris’s style ;of though! may be 
; rather obtUse' , ftpd he ha? a blundering mode 6f ; ; 

' ali'lhn eama il le hp oilin tiirviVpi i 


field to Harris. Yet this outcome too only sup- 
ports a critical case already made, and decis- 
ively, by others. 

Harris glancingly cites, but docs not mater- 
ially adduce, the paper "Asdiwal Crumbles" 
( American Ethnologist, 1 976) by L.L.Thomas, 
J.Z.Kronenfeld, and D.B.Kronenfeld. Lfivi-. 
Strauss declines to cite it, even though he re- 
sumes the analysis of "La Gcste d’ Asdiwal" in 
the present volume. No wonder, in a way, for 
this critique also demonstrates that L6vi- 
Strauss’s method is arbitrary and that on occa- 
sion he distorts the text with "unwarranted 





A human hast carved In a block of coral, 
reproduced from The Torres Strait Collections of 
A. C. Hadden: A descriptive catalogue by David 
R. Moore (lOOpp with 79 plates. British Museum 
Publications. £17. 07141 1569 X). 
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generalizations” and even "outright misrepre- 
sentations". His theoretical assertions are un- 
clear or highly contradictory, and his argu- 
ment. in addition to being circular in places, is 
internally inconsistent nnd by any reading fails 
to account for the data. These contentions, so 
long as they stand unrefuted, quite undermine 
Ldvi-Strauss’s proposition, in the work under 
review, that “the sociological formula adopted 
by o culture is accompanied by a latent con- 
sciousness of the opposite formula", and the 
devastating implications of so cogent a critique 
for his theory of myth are simply eluded by 
silence. 

This manoeuvre is not surprising, unfortu- 
nately, forit is not Uvi-Strauss’s usual practice 
to take serious notice of arguments that are 
critical of his own. This failing is evident also 
under the rubric of modes of thought, the third 
fundamental topic to which he has made prom- 
inent contributions, especially In La Pensie 
sauvage. It Is now more than fifteen years since 
Andrd Rdgnier, in “De la thdorie des groupes h 
la pens^e sauvage", published a comprehen- 
sive and radical investigation into L6vi- 
Strauss’s ideas in this field. He found invalidat- 
ing considerations in the use of one impressive 
concept after another: group, transformation, 
structure, logic, correspondence - all are em- 
ployed in ways that are approximate, arbitrary, 
and only metaphorically connected with the 
precision of the exact sciences from which the 
terminology is adopted. "In the end, the ideas 
of M. Livi-Strauss on the ’Pensde sauvage’ are 
a set of hypotheses that are unverified and for 
the most part unverifiable and that darken a 
little more the understanding of primitive men- 
tality and consequently our own.” 

Now any grand undertaking is bound to 
attract the cavils i of the captfous. and often 
encnigh these caribe ignored: The dogs baf k, 
the caravan moves on. But the critiques just 
cited are not trivial: they are crucial. It is dis- 
maying, especially 10 those who think the 
undertaking . important, that Ldvl-Strausjs 
should proceed, as he.does here, as though 
they were negligible. The adverse commenta- 
toii nfamed -are dot malign or misgqided or 
incompetent; and it is certainly not good 
enough so far as they are concerned . forLgvi- 
Sirauss ip pronounce that "only: those whp' 
practise structural analysis ns a daily task ran 
clearly conceive (lie significance and the scope 
of their enterprise 1 '. There are very worrying 
questions of concept and method to be taken 
up, and L6vi-Strauss lets down the discipline of 
. comparati vism; as well as himself, by being so 
cavalier With them. h ' • 

Beyond these 1 . . particular - discontents, 
moreover , there is a far more general question ; 
Ldvi-Strauss' has achieved an asloudding 
popular auccess that only 'the petty wpulf 


for elementary structures and mythologies and 
the savage mind are not Intrinsically so alluring 
as to account for the extent of the response. 
The source of the attraction must be sought 
rather in the idiosyncrasies of Ldvi -Strauss 
himself, and to understand them calls for an 
analysis of his own modes of thought and ex- 
pression that has scarcely begun. If he is not 
very good at analysis - and really it is not his 
line - what is it about his approach that has 
worked so strongly on other people’s minds? 
Some commentators have alluded to a “poetic" 
quality in his writing, and his very obscurities 
can be seen as enigmatic nnd hence profound: 
there are intimations of grand mysteries, re- 
fractions of perennial insights, echoes of oracu- 
lar uttorances. His vision is heraietical, and his 
writings have prospered because they promise 
to reveal what has been hidden, the occult 
factors by which human experience is shaped. 

In Le Regard dloigni there is a biographical 
note that makes a curious connection with such 
concerns, it may even lead to the explication of 
some of the most perplexing features of Ldvi- 
Strnuss’s thought. lie is describing New York 
as il was when he lived there in the l94Us. (An 
odd conjunction incidentally - nnd carrying an 
odder implication - is that he nnd Claude Slinn- 
non lived in the sumc apartment house: "A few 
metres one from the other, he wus creating 
Cybernetics nnd I was writing Let Structures 
flfmeriMtrcs tie !a parent^.") The point to seize 
(he attention is that he used to be frequently in 
the company of Mux Ernst, Andre Breton, and 
Georges Dutliuit. At once certain correspond- 
ences present themselves. 

L6vi-£lrnuss has declared that he is not 
responsible for his books: they get written 
through him. In the manifesto of Surrealism. 
Breton observed of a Surrealist writer that "he 
docs not consider himself us the author of his 
book". No doubt this is because in the latter 
case it is the product of automatic “thought- 


writing", but there arc other connections with 
Ldvi-Strau&s. The Surrealist is the vehicle of a 
psychic automatism which reveals "the real 
functioning of thought". The first characteris- 
tic of this kind of expression is its extreme 
degree of arbitrariness, making indeed on im- 
pression of “immediate absurdity". Nearly 
thirty years Inter, Breton affirmed that the 
whole point of Surrealism is to grasp the mater- 
ia prima of language; automatic writing directs 
a spotlight on the region “in which myths come 
into being". The object is to go right back, at 
one bound, to “the birth of the meaningful", 
and the spirit which makes this possible is none 
other than that which has always animated 
“occult philosophy". In coming to terms with 
the world, the great means that man has at his 
disposal is “poetic intuition". 

Set against these precepts of Surrealism, and 
in view especially of the association with Andre 
Breton, L£vi-5t muss’s work exhibits remark- 
ruble parallels. The attribution of u poetic qual- 
ity appears more exact than metaphorical. If lie 
is careless with scholarly dnta, this is because 
he trusts lo his intuition more than to analysis 
in arriving at primary operations of thought; if 
he is arbitrary, to the point even of absurdity, il 
is hccmisc this very characteristic is inherent in 
the real functioning of the mind; if he concen- 
trates his main energies on myths, the reuson is 
(hut in (hem enn he detected the originnl forms 
nnd transformations or meuning. 

Assessed in this way, L<5vi-St muss’s work 
shifts suddenly, as though in n kaleidoscope, 
into a new pattern. Viewed as a surrealist en- 
terprise, it evokes a response liberated from 
the confinements of exactitude, logic, and 
scholarly responsibility. Wc arc in what Breton 
described as “la rdgion oil s’drige le ddsir sans 
contrainf’. To proffer so much, while still 
maintaining the semblance of analytical preci- 
sion and methodical advance, might indeed be 
accounted a surreal triumph. 
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Non-Fiction 

THE AGES OF GIELGUD 

An Actor at Eighty 
Edited by Ronald Harwood 

To mark the occasion of Sir John Gielgud^ 80th birthday this month, a collection . 
of specially written essays from distinguished actors, critics, playwrights and 
directors. Illustrated £9.95 


DARLINGS OF THE GODS 

One Year in the lives of Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh 
: GarryOKlonnor 

A fascinating account of their marriage concentrating on the year 1948 when 
they hpaded the remarkable Old Vic tour of Australia and New Zealand. 

Illustrated £9.95 


Fiction 

THE BEST OF FRIENDS 


Kathleen Conlon 

In this fine novel she explores an enduring friendship with insight and shows ; ; 
how the lives of two women can be tainted by fear, insecurity, guilt and 
selfishness. ; ,.£&95 


THE TWELFTH JUROR 

'■’•‘•• v ' BMGill :v " ; 


‘A very well-devised and cunningly presented plot . . . I didn't guess the outcorae 
untU the author chose to reveal it. ■ Michael Gilbert £7.96 


DEED OF GLORY 

AldnEvims .. 

From the author of Dauntless and Thtmdet ai Dawn, a true-life adventure novel - 
about the daring raid on the docks bf St Ndzaireln March 194 2. £ 8.95 


THE NEED TO KNOW 

yVittupn Haggard 


French politician -to Colonial Russell it is moire than the loasdf n fViend.it is a real 
threat to his life. . . ! ■ . . £8,96 


, BarhwaWhitneU 

'She haamosi ekilfliliyevoked the atmosphere and attitudes of colonial Konya, . J 
arid presented the viewpoints of both her black arid whit e characters fairly and 
perceptively.’ Blspeth Huxley £8,90 1 
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A tease among Tories 


A line in decline 


Hugo' Young 

NORMAN ST JOKN-STEVAS 
The Two Cities 
288pp. Faber. £12.95. 

0571 13083 6 

Norman St John-Stevas, being an articulate 
enthusiast about not only culture but religion, 
is rare among Conservative politicians. He has 
always appeared to be something of an out- 
sider. This is paradoxical, since no one is more 
dedicated to the party, very few of whose num- 
ber could put into words with half Mr St John- 
Stevas’s romantic feeling the reasons why they 
are Tories. No one, either, made more success- 
ful efforts at key moments to return links with 
the party's shifting leadership factions. But 
ultimately, lie is different from the main- 
stream: more florid, more amused, more de- 
tached, more conscious of a life after mortal 
politics. 

This book is an expression of its author's 
politically unconventional interests. It is not, 
regrettably, an autobiography. Tantalizing 
glimpses are offered, mainly in footnotes, of 
Mr St John-Stevas's eccentric aunts, his meet- 
ings with royalty, and conversations with suc- 
cessive popes who hnve been die beneficiaries 
of his opinions. One could have done with 
more of them, since he hns obviously got 
around. But it is on the arts, on parliamentary 
reform and on religion that he concentrates: 
with a heavy emphasis, in the first two, on his 
own contribution, which has been substantial. 
On the arts, he was a worthy Tory successor to 
Lord Eccles. Cultivated and tigerish, he im- 
posed himself in a few short months under Mr 
Heath, and then managed to protecl the arts 
budget with extraordinary success against the 
worst Th niche rite depredations on public 
spending. For any thorough account of British 
afts policy in the last fifteen years, this book 
will supply valuable source material, showing, 
in particular, the highly personalized view Mr 
StJohn-Stevas took of his job as minister. ■" 
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His reforming role as Leader of the House of 
Commons was also very personal. The en- 
hancement of select committees has added 
greatly to parliament’s scope for scrutiny of ihe 
executive, if it wishes to make use of it. The 
decisiveness with which Mr St John-Stevas 
slipped this reform past a cabinet which did not 
unanimously want it, but which was distracted 
by higher matters in the new euphorin of power 
in 1979, remains a lesson in benign political 
opportunism. But here one touches the weak- 
ness of the book. It gives a thorough account of 
the reasons for this change - with apt quota- 
tions from the author’s deathless hero, Bage- 
hot - and fully describes the public events 
which surrounded it. As with its reflections on 
the arts, in fact, there is a somewhat repetitive 
element: the book drifts unsystematically be- 
tween the style of the historian and that of the 
essayist/philosophcr. But new, enlightening 
detail - about, for example, why Mrs Thatcher 
herself was so sceptical of institutional change 
- is missing. This is a general omission which 
makes the political content of the book dis- 
appointing. The author is a tease. We hear, for 
example, that he was "rumoured" to be an 
intermediary between Mr Heath and Mr 
Jeremy Thorpe after the February 1974 elec- 
tion ■ He doesn’t say whether he was; and , if he 
was, throws no light whatever on that intri- 
guing moment when coalition government 
loomed. Nor does he tell us as much as he 
might about (he speed with which his intimate 
allegiance to Mr Heath switched to an equally 
cordial association with Mrs Thatcher. 

When it comes to the heart of politics, Mr St 
John Stevas is positively evasive. He describes, 
affectingly, the. pain of being sacked from the 
cabinet in January 1981. He recounts, at con- 
siderable length, his own philosophy of moder- 
ate Conservatism, which recalls all those coded 
speeches he and his fellow-dissidents in cabinet 
used to make about economic policy. But the 
sting has gone out of them, now that the policy 
seems to be succeeding. The code is even more 
heavily masked, because, one must suspect, 
this former "wet 1 ’ senses that his criticisms will 
meet with less of a popular echo than they did 
from 1980 to 1983. 

What the wets need to explain is why their 
reading of Thatcherism - which was essentially 
that it would not secure public consent - 
proved wrong. As a reflective Conservative 
and a competent journalist, Mr St John-Stevas 
would have been the ideal person, at the ideal 
moment, to get to the heart of this. One would 
happily have traded his last 100 pages of spir- 
itual Counselling, sincere and unusual though 
they are from a. politician, for the inside story 
. of the political argument. Without it, this book 
. is of pleasant quality but marginal value. 

Norah King’s The Grimstons of Gorhambury 
(175pp. Chichester, .West Sussex: Phillimort. 
£11 ,95. 0 85033 474 8 ) traces the history of the 
Grimston family frbrh the time of Edward 
Gnmstqn, ambassador to Burgundy during the 
fifteenth century, tp that of his -present-day 
descendants, the- Earls of Verulam. 
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PIERS BRENDON 

Winston Churchill: A brief life 

234pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0436068125 

BRIAN ROBERTS 

Randolph: A study of Churchill's son 
392pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. 

0241111099 

A life-long friend of the Churchill family once 
said that “you see all Winston's faults the first 
time you meet him; then you spend the rest of 
your life finding out his good qualities”. Most 
people, talking about Randolph, would stop at 
the first half of (hat judgment. To do him jus- 
tice, he saw the hopelessness of his position as 
the great man’s son. He once illustrated it with 
a melancholy anecdote about the son of Enrico 
Caruso, who rashly chose to be a singer. Ran- 
dolph, too, tried to imitate his father, whom he 
idolized. But how much of his father had Ran- 
dolph the talent to imitate? The answer is: only 
his reckless courage, his loyalty to friends, and 
his faults. 

These two books make an odd pair to come 
out simultaneously. The biography of Ran- 
dolph is more than half as long again as that of 
Winston, and costs just under 30 per cent 
more. But Mr Roberts is the first, and perhaps 
the last, biographer of Randolph, whereas 
there is no room for another major biography 
of Winston. Mr Brendon has wisely settled for 
a “brief life”, which is in effect a brilliant sketch 
for a portrait - a more sympathetic replace- 
ment of the lost Sutherland, perhaps 

Both biographers rely heavily on anecdote, 
which sharpens the contrast between the two 
Churchills. Most of the anecdotes about Ran- 
dolph are pointless and tasteless. When they 
show some wit, it is of a schoolboy level. 
Roberts gives an example from a telephone 
conversation between Randolph and Beaver- 
brook's valet. When he was told that “the 
Lord" was walking in St Jambs's Park. Ran- 
dolph wittily replied: “On the water, I pre- 
sume?” At least this is an example of Randolph 
in his milder guise - neither the drunkard nor 
the lecher nor the bully, 

■ The anecdotal life of Winston js another 
matter. It is sometimes a 'shaky basis for 
biography, because he attracted apocryphal 
anecdotes as Oscar Wilde attracted epigrams 
he never uttered. But the unquestionably au- 
thentic anecdotes are flashes of dazzling illu- 
mination, often pregnant with historical sig- 
nificance. The most memorable of all tells of 
the one occasion when the fete of the nation 
depended on something almost unbearable tip 
Winston - his silence. When Neville Chamber- 
lain decided to resign in 1940, he first told 
Halifax and Churchill, the only rivals for the 
succession, in the presence of his Chief Whip. 
The Chief Whip at oiice proposed that Halifax 
should succeed him. Churchill had been 
warned by Brendan Bracken (whom Mrs 
Churchill regarded as his evil genius, and 


Toby Pitton 

JOHN COLVILLE 1 

Strange Inheritance 

" 204j>p. Salisbury: Michael Russell. £8.95. 
0859551040 . ‘ •; \ 

; The strange inheritance of the title is that of the . 
present Duke of Portland, a distinguished ! 
■' businessman and former ombassador who 
capab iritp hUdukedom in old age; though l|ie ■ 
last, of! hjs ilne," he iis stilt one of the more.. 

; dtyt j ngufched holders of the t (tie, - Although 
'■ ducfllln theme, Sir John Colville’^ hook Is by/. 
Vitbpieahs a mattei* ofgrqnil dyhastiq narrative, , 
•>? iwit rathe r a study . of .the 'way in which' sonic 
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point clearly enough about the change which a 
dash of Sheridan blood effected in the 
Seymours , dukes of Somerset, who had settled 
down, some with an overweepuig pride, some 
with brutal arrogance, into a decent seclusion 
at Maiden Bradley. Tile twelfth (Juke! married 
Georgina Sheridan, Queen of Beauty at the 
Eglicgton Tournament, and it was bet son 


John calls a “Disaster” Ip his chapter-heading 
.but is otherwise Inclined fo . review, as afi m- 
tercstifig refreshment aft ,thi . gehetic stock ’ ’ 

! . Sf Maiiir, volatile by nature, -who had sewed 
with Garibaldl’sEhglishvpluhteere^fbrmed an 
attachment to a ki tchen sqtyaht of partly gypsy 
bipod,. whomihe had : |^cfced.;yR as.q w^Jf in 
■ l^ytjo Park.TTw fosuitiwfjs- jjdren , soon' 
to-be left stranded by their Sickly parents'/ eefly 
deaths. They were brought ■ up by] their; d’qcai 
gtandpurdnta,, wbbyeh': creditably^ absorbed 
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others as his son) that if he spoke first, h - 
would ruin his chances. So he remained rilea ; 
while Halifax brooded and finally admitted th 1 
impossibility of his own succession. Thus ** ' 
were saved from a negotiated peace wnh 
Hitler. ■ 

From a pattern of such anecdotes Brendot ' 
builds a convincing picture of the great man. 

His judgment is good and his style succinct. His 
view of Churchill is entirely without hagiogn. 
phy. He sharply exposes the rudeness, the 
cruelty, the impatience, the ill temper, the in - 1 
consistency, the gluttony, the selfishness, the ! 
philistinism, the warts and all. He does noi 
palliate the flirtation with fascism, the tolera- 
tion of Japanese and Italian aggression, the 
taste for “raffish cronies”, the delight in warfor 
its own sake, the errors of judgment over die 
Gold Standard, India, the Abdication. 

Even the oratory is not spared, nor are Th 
World Crisis and The Second World Hfo, 1 
which are essentially exercises in oratory, 
“Churchill’s greatest single contribution to the ** 
[1939-45] war was his oratory” - yes; but “he 
was always inclined to think that a problem 
dealt with oratorically was a problem solved*. . 

Or, as Attlee said when asked what Churdiil 
did to win the war: “Talk about it”. Bu( of 
course he did that and vastly more, as Attfee 
well knew. In 1940 every speech he made im 
the equivalent of a battle won. After 1940 the 
oratory palled, but he was still an incompara- 
bly great leader, if also a maddening one. He 
had ten new ideas a day, of which three weir 
probably good ones. The problem for.hisstafi 
was to find out which three, while Churchft 
mercilessly forced them to tyork out all ten fp 
detail. 

It is hard to say anything new about so well- 
documented a character, but Brendon sue - 1 
ceeds once or twice. He notes that in changed 
circumstances Churchill changed not only his .. 
mind but his physique. He publishes an in- 
teresting map of Churchill's world-wide 
travels, which shows that he knew nothing at 
first hand of Asia east of India or of the Pacific 
except for the Californian sea-board. For a ,. 
man who depended so much on personal im- ' 
pressions, this helps to explain why his account j , ■ 
of the war in the Far East (where he never held 
the centre of the stage) is so perfunctory, and : 
why he was so Indifferent to the susceptibilities . 
of Australia and New Zealand. 4 ' 

If he had been bom into a later age, Winston • 
Churchill might have been no more successful . 
than Randolph. Mr Brendon describes bi$ i ■ 
“trusting his star” in countless scrapes and 1 \ . 
adventures; he quotea Winston speaking in o« • 
crisis of his feeling that “over me beat iriyiybk •• 
wings”. Like his idol, Napoleon, Churchjlllid /.. . 
n sense of invincible luck. But again like NajJfr :' 
leon, his greatest luck was to be bom WQ'ijJ..” 
right world at the right time. Being a magnairi- >, . 
mous man, not least towards his scapegjta 
son, he would have been grhteful ; to M* 5 
Roberts for his sympathetic account of, V.; • 
inhabitant of a later and different world,- ; 
had no wings to beat over him and not much « 1 
a star to trust. • • 




bastards), but her wards were given 
bringing appropriate to theii;- paternity-. : 

Ruth, the daughter of this qdd Ilia™ ^ s 
proved to be an innately rebellious arp UucQt 
ventiqnal grand-daughter, cqmbiidng 8' W w;..' 

ground of Victorian rfp/tejte (which prpwdl f ; ;; 

■ be rather precarious) with “adv^cqd” w ;-i • 

; views that embraced the W ebbs , theeaft y ^^ • 
bians,;atid ^General*! Druromond tho5u^^».;i :; ; 
1 st leader. In sp|te pf her marriage foa, ■ 

' di^h-Bentmck husb&hd qf >; t-v 

;.v servatlve yiji#s, remained 28 ! ^ 

V political ^opinfpns, ^ to Ayhich.iiii ; 

added an eccentric hdt ® s ^^ ve ‘T e ■ $»' W’ 
, Life Force- Ruth died hi 1948 , 
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Evidences of originality 


Robert Browning 

ALEXANDER KAZHDAN and SIMON FRANKLIN 
Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries 
2$9pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 246563 
CYRIL MANGO 

Byzantium and Its Image: History and culture 
of the Byzantine Empire and its heritage 
360pp. Variorum Reprints. £28. 
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The literature of Byzantium, wrote Paul 
Lemerle, was “a literature without a public and 
without problems”. For Hans-Georg Beck it is 
an escape from reality. Perhaps all literature is 
in some sense escapist. But if it is true, as 
Beck’s teacher Ddlger once wrote, that the 
Byzantines attached no value to “originality of 
content, freedom of invention, or freedom in 
the choice of subject-mHtter” then it seems a 
pretty poor escape-route. 

Byzantine society has traditionally been 
seen as conservative, though there has been 
little agreement on what precisely was being 
conserved. Only a few years ago GUnther 
Weiss argued that no significant structural 
changes occurred in Byzantine society 
throughout its thousand years of existence, an 
assertion which many historians will find hard 
to swallow. Most societies, or at any rate their 
dominant groups, like to think of themselves as 
unchanging embodiments of peculiar virtues. 
When Alaricthe Goth and Gaiseric the Vandal 
were sacking Rome, Roman schoolboys still 
learned that their people's mission was “to rule 
the nations, to impose peace, to spare the 
yielding and defeat the proud”, and there are 
those today who still like to think that Britan- 
nia rules the waves. The Byzantines imposed 
their own vision of themselves upon gener- 
ations of historians, and thus isolated the his- 
tory of their society from that of their neigh- 
bours and contemporaries. Their literature, 
too, was read as an unending restatement of a 


handful of conventional cliches, and those who 
studied it concentrated on questions of genre 
and expression, confident that there could be 
no significant individuality of content. 

Alexander Kazhdan has been foremost as an 
innovator in Byzantine studies. In People and 
Power In Byzantium (1982) he and Giles Con- 
stable asked questions about Byzantine society 
which called for new insights and new methods 
of research. For twenty years he has been 
arguing that we ourselves have been blinded by 
the formal facade of Byzantine literature, that 
Byzantine men of tetters could and did use 
conventional means to express individual 
points of view, and that we can leam to under- 
stand their message just as we can that of other 
medieval literatures. 

Most of his studies of Byzantine authors 
were published in Russian, in the pages of 
Vizantljskif Vremennlk and other Soviet jour- 
nals. Ihe present volume comprises six arti- 
cles, updated and revised by the author, and 
elegantly and sensitively translated by Simon 
Franklin. They are preceded by an introduc- 
tion in which Kazhdan surveys changing atti- 
tudes to the society, literature and conceptual 
world of the Byzantines in the course of the 
past century. 

The writers discussed belong, with one ex- 
ception, to the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, an age which he believes to have been as 
fertile in innovation in the Greek world as it 
was In the West. They include the poet Theo- 
dore Prodromus (who also had a certain talent, 
not mentioned by Kazhdan, for satirical 
prose); the scholar, bishop, historian and 
publicist Eustathius of Thessalonica; the cour- 
tier and civil servant Gregory Antiochus; the 
historian Nicetas Choniates; and two commen- 
tators on public affairs at the end of the 
century, Nicephoros Chrysoberges and Nicho- 
las Mesorites. whose accounts of the same 
events display profoundly different relations 
between the author and his subject-matter. 
The odd man out is the historian Michael 
Attaliates, whose history of his own times was 
written about 1080. 


What emerges in each case is a re-evaluation 
of the writer, perhaps as the spokesman of 
some social group, but always as an individual 
with discernible, albeit sometimes for us only 
vaguely discernible, likes and dislikes, values 
and attitudes. Prodromus, often depicted as a 
glib and mindless versifier in the service of the 
powerful, becomes an example of “humane 
and compassionate sensitivity to individual 
feeling”, while remaining a court poet. Kazh- 
dan is perhaps pushing things a little too far 
when he says that “his more intimate, and 
perhaps deeper, sympathies lie with the 'little 
man', the man whose fete it is to suffer and 
endure in a vast and far from perfect world”. 
Was not Prodromus' problem rather that the 
structure of patronage on which he depended 
did not leave much room for “humane and 
compassionate sensitivity”? 

The longest and most interesting chapter is 
that on Eustathius. It is partly a matter of the 
richness of the material, partly of Eustathius' 
complex and “modern'' character. The contra- 
dictions of his stance are brought out, in part- 
icular his apparently sincere support of the 
authoritarian and expansionist government of 
Manuel I and his “feudal" ideal, along with his 
sharply polemical criticism of many of Manu- 
el's policies. Kazhdan might also have con- 
trasted Eustathius' reverence for the archaic 
and convoluted language of Byzantine “Attic- 
ism” with the lively andsympntlictic interest in 
the language and life of the common people 
which apjrears in his interminable and leaificd 
commentaries on Homer. Eustathius is re- 
vealed, not as a pedantic windbag, but as a 
strong personality, commenting on and react- 
ing to the changing world in which he lived. 

The study of Che two accounts of the revolt of 
John Comncnus the Fat in 1200 shows Chry- 
soberges carefully avoiding any authorial pre- 
sence - this is the conventional Byzantine 
narrative mode - while Mesa rites from the be- 
ginning asserts his own real involvement in the 
events which he describes and records his per- 
sonal observations, precise, clear and some- 
times ironically unconventional. 


Kazhdan is commendably cautious in iden- 
tifying social groups and forces reflected in 
literature. His studies are meant to be exam- 
ples of how new approaches can lead to new 
insights rather than as definitive analyses. In- 
deed the greatest virtue of this fascinating, if 
uneven, book is that almost every page sug- 
gests fields for further research. We would like 
to know more about literary patronage. What 
were the relations between Eirene the Scbasto- 
cratorissa or Anna Comnena and the writers 
whom they encouraged and supported? Did 
their protdgds form self-conscious groups? 
How did such groups define themselves? Were 
their readers divided also? Was Byzantine soci- 
ety as devoid of internal structure as Kazhdan 
and Constable suggest in People and Power'} 
How did literature serve to establish and main- 
tain authority, and what kind of authority - 
that of learning, of birth, of wealth, of power? 
Why is there so little sign in twelfth-century 
literature of the kind of spiritual authority ex- 
ercised by Symcon in the early eleventh cen- 
tury and by the Hesychasts in the fourteenth? 
The questions raised by Ihe book are endless. 
'There nre not many books on Byzantine 
literature of which this can be said. 

Kazhdan rightly counts Cyril Mango among 
those who have contributed most to the new 
view of Byzantium. Byzantium and its Image 
reprints eighteen studies first published be- 
tween 1960 and 1982, some q£ which are not 
easily accessible, Many of these are detailed 
discussions of particular problems or texts. But 
others, such ns Professor Mango's London 
inaugural lecture “Byzantine Literature as a 
■Distorting Mirror", his Birmingham paper 
“Disironlinuity with the Classical. Past in 
Byzadtium”, and his Dumbarton Oaks study 
“Antique Statuary and the Byzantine Behol- 
der” deal with large problems ofcontinuityand 
in novation in Byzantine society. Mungo’slcep- 
tically critical approach Leads him sometimes to 
treat the 'Byzantine self-image as wholly facti- 
tious and to neglect the dialectical interplay of 
old and new. But he is always incisive and 
thought-provoking, and never dull. . 
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The Course of Instruction 
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Half-way through The Course of Instruction 
the hero, Alexander, attempts to take slock of 
his position: 

He had come here in answer to a letter nnd had found 
nothing but uncertainty. He had no ally. He had 
found no clue that might help him. He had found 
nobody whose judgment he could trust. The point of 
the letter had been anything but vague; now it was 
shifting and diffuse but there could still be no doubt 
about its importance .... It was difficult to be 
-rational about whnt hnd taken place. Only a dis- 
ordered sequence of Ihe day's events enme brick to 
him. 

In a sense that ought to serve as a description of 
Ihe plot, both because (his novel systematically 
questions the status of all acts of description, 
and because its events resist being described in 
such a manner as to sound possible. The letter 
received on the opening page advises Alexan- 
der to attend an unspecified course of instruc- 
tion in another town. Supposing it to be offi- 
cial, he. complies. If the hero of David Whel- 
don's earlier novel. The Viaduct, felt like the 
spectator of “some blackly repetitive but dis- 
jointed morality play where the moral was 
beyond finding”, his successor and namesake is 
both spectator and stage-figure in a drama 
which enacts his own future as though it were 
someone else’s. 

In the house where instruction is to be 
offered. Alexander encounters only servants 
without masters and supernumeraries without 


function. From here on. his search for an offi- 
cial course of instruction which has yet to begin 
constitutes in effect an unofficial course of in- 
struction which has already begun. 

The hero may lack allies but he does not lack 
advice; he is as over-odvised as Alice (with 
whom he has affinities) was in Wonderland - 
notably at the hands of a Mr Tompkins, a 
lodger who is not a servant only by virtue of the 
fact that , un I ike the servants , he answers to any 
name by which he is called. He taxes Alexan- 
der for failing to respond to the enigmatic cus- 
toms of the house other than in terms of past 
experience, and for failing to perceive the 
validity of contradictory interpretations in a 
situation where the facts are allusive or incom- 
plete. 

In this sense the novel is a fictional medita- 
tion on an epistemological hobby-horse, rather 
than a Kafkaesque parable about the law, its 
givers and its tablets. Instead of a bureacratic 
nightmare, the house is merely the sublunary 
world of appearances. Tompkins is the leading 
voice of Doubt, the servants a chorus of 
Rumour, and Alexander a naively soul- 
searching Pilgrim in a forlorn land. Such read- 
ings are encouraged by the painting of St 
George and the Dragon which dominates the 
novel’s mental landscape. 

At different times Alexander gazes on three 
paintings, and each is central to the novel's 
concerns. In a rather Jamesian manner, prob- 
lems of knowing shade into problems of seeing, 
and n complex narrative is condensed into the 
simpler, more exemplary terms of a dramatic 
tableau. For Alexander, the paintings he en- 
counters reflect uncannily the ambiguities of 
his own situation. They are all either physically 
damaged or iconographically incomplete. 
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“War makes people fearfully randy”, says a 
• character in The Camomile Lawn . looking 
round the Ritz Bar packed with adulterous 
couples* A few years earlier, during the "last 
ever summer holiday" in August 1939, a group 
of five young cousins and their assorted eiders 
; have dinner In the garden overlooking the Cor- 
nish coast. Above them is an ilex tree; under 
them is the aromatic caroomjle lawn. The girls 
wear Kestos bras and their aunt irons the Titties 
’ after it has been wrecked by hef irascible ,.one- 
• legged husband. Veteran of the only war to 
. -have mattered thus far. 7 ;V 

; . All their lives are already linked in a cat’s- . 
cradle' of family relationships. The effect of 
Chamberlain's announcement (“that jackasi”) 

; is to make the strings vibrate with activity and 
tension « Under the don^traihls of rationing, the 
. blackout; jobs - for women. at the War Office 
titid telephone calls compulsorily terminated 
- ; ,afjerthrfte 'minutes, duHlivpsare transfonned. 
and the'orthckioxblossOrrtjOyfulIyinto uncon- 
ventional behaviour - mostly sex and drink. . 

■ It's not just the young who. relish the freedom ' 

■ that cp.mes vrith Air Force blue and embarkn- 

' ■■■■ tioji leave* ih^ older generation too discovers; 
- ■ • the virtues pf the orgasm (for women), and • 
'. ; garlic ip cobkiijg (for men).' The war provides a :• 
; v '' legitimate adult version of children's play: the 
. . . i :'childhpod “tenor , run” and ‘‘the .Kilting" 
f- ... -J enacted puttie Cornlsh iiUffs qre r'eplaced by 
real lhiiigi and tile 1 fright pp4 grief of the 
‘ vreallhinig haye to be 1 compensated for bypther 

■■ -.fe --. :.!■ .. ;..fe 

; 4". V'./ litthif* her sebphd novel, Maty$htey ter-, 
fe 1 irics; beech aracters between, Co rnWallarid Lon- 
'dori^betwceji Wartime'' find eu present-day: 
: v ..luiipmi which' provides the opportunity both 
■ Cor ren^iulscence and the tying up of ends; The* 


tery of a large family's life, Mary Wesley is 
seduced by all these zesty cousins into a sen- 
timentality that sometimes brings her danger- 
ously close to inviting the subtitle “Five gq into 
war and sex". There’s a fair amount said Bbout 
eyes like jet, and a very great deal about 
eyelashes. Lines such as “how salt your tears 
are" don't help. 

The novel is so neatly plotted that the pat- 
tern shows through a little loo dearly. Mary 
Wesley has such pleasure in making connect- 
ions and pairing up minor figures that a charac- 


in 


Thus in the painting of St George doing bottle, 
the dragon is absent from the scene: “As he 
looked at the picture in the failing light he saw 
that his first interpretation was not the only one 
which could be made, nor even the most ob- 
vious ... the imagined dragon could have 
been any adversary, real or unreal.” 

The impossibility of biographical truth and 
the notion that nothing can be described as it 
happened haunt Tompkins. When he attempts 
to explain the local legend behind the paintings, 
he wavers between versions and repeatedly 
corrects details. When Alexander drafts from 
memory a copy of the letter, Tompkins argues 
that “the original letter had an open neutrality: 
the facsimile you made was an enclosed and 
inward-looking copy of the original. Each 
sentence was qualified by doubt." 

Tompkins accuses language itself (“all words 
have bias") . and the novel explores this anxiety 
in a prose that is spartan and scrupulous. The 
contingencies of place and person are couched 
in the idiom of bare information, but as if 
without playing a part in any language game of 
giving information. As a result, the reader is 
placed in a position of uneasy equanimity, be- 
tween noticing and not noticing details which 
seem to exist for their own sake. The im- 
ponderable status of these low-keyed, 
apparently purposeless descriptive acts or 
asides is part of the novel's overall preoccupa- 
tion with epistemological doubts. 

Beyond all this one suspects also an urge on 
the part of the author to give the matter and 
manner of fiction a purer impulse. The result is 
somewhat abstemious and too uniform in its 
pacing, but it is a strange and deceptively un- 
emphatic work. 


ter who turned out not to have slept with every- 
one else would come as sweet relief. The zig- 
zagging time structure accentuates her tenden- 
cy towards authorial knowjngness, pointing 
up, for instance, the sickening habit that Sophy 
has of making, aged ten, pronouncements 
' which turn out to be perfectly true when she is 
fifty. And it encourages rather glib juxtaposi- 
tions of the "I never saw him again” sort. The 
Camomile Lawn is the product of a mind which 
is lively, perceptive and engagingly racy - but 
over-tidy for its own good. 
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The Boom Upstairs, like many first hovels, 
Idans very obyiously on autobiography. Leah , 
like the author, is a tehcher who chooses to' 
teach, riot the wholesome and orderly, but the 
handicapped' .jpf disturbed; scfraettmes 
1 dangerously ; disturbed; hardly past; the first 
pages, She is almost kliifed by a psychotic, and 
from theje it’s back to the cheeriessnpss of her 
•particularly hasty Hal and, not surprisingly, 

; niear-^rtakdown. On several counts, this Is a 
book that is ha'rd to make sound appealing/ , 
i . And yet, appealing it is- There is no self-pity; 

' unsparing humour traiisfbrmsthe,material, 
T The twqhu-ycqr-old pregnant by hqr brutish 
father, or ihe grotesquely fqt girt fed bacon and 
sandwiches. by ; : her inhqy mother . i ri ; a house 
; .painted ghaslly mahve to thevery frbp;door, 
j are: not mejre pqse-histpries; they become alive 
in Leah^! perceptions. Her .self- esteem shat- 
• .tered : by a broken love-affair, she Is most : at ! 
;l" Kditie" wjtlt ' tlie aiienhted J when she buys/ a 
hoiisq and takes lodgers, there tob; seem to 
conform |o lire patterp^ had del/ 

. ii bqr ately set.ou tto/ crea to ahpusehpid pf mk- 
■v fit^i'? ^ 1 


characterful, arrogant and aggressive, and it is 
believable that she should be surprised into 
loving once mpre. Giving the novel its forward 
movement is an authentic if offbeat romance. 
There is a sly reference to Jane Eyre and 
Rochester; the Rochester figure is stiff and 
awkward, frozen by his concentration camp 
experience, but surviving with an acute sensi- 
tivity to others' wretchedness. He proves to be 
a healer — almost an archetype, but revealed 
with great naturalness. Leah eventually finds 
. fulfilment; she doesn’t complete the novel she 
has been struggling with, but her job takes her 
■■ outside herself, into a relationship with a deaf 
and blind girl pupil. . 

The Room Upstairs might be counted a 
i“Jewlsh” ndyel for iti; humour, and perhaps 
■" , alsb for its' diriiirbing sense ibf people’s power 
V over and dependency on each other. Its milieu 
is not Jewish, nor are most of the characters 
apart from the central ones; but in peopling her 
life , with pupils and lodgers Leah m&y be 
unconsciously trying tq recreate a kind of 
'-'ghetto. //v-.- '!• !/.•/•■' ;r 

" RosetfJerichdk a sequel to Proofs ofAffec- 
. lion , in Which the Jewish orthodox father died; 
his Widow ’Kitty recognizes; as lie would hot 
// ; have done,' that times change, and she is easiiy 
reconciled to her sqn , 8.“martylng oujV. The 
novel is observant and /well-composed; with 
- ■ ' Kitty’s holiday in Israel Interleaved with scenes 
. of back, home; she /returns r to - become 
' . embroiled ln preparations foc her younger 
; r- daughter’s Wedding. There are some neat 
y j. ■ (ouches, but obsOryat iops Rtid reflecrtpnS arq 
'! 'r Aid. 1 : iensiiile ; rathet than ;sh arbiy 

f.-i' i'J j 


Lean times, 
fighting flab 
in Earl’s Court 
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Edward Fenton’s Scorched Earth has bee 
awarded the annual prize funded by Give Sint' 
lair's computer firm for “a previously unpub- 
lished novel combining high literary qualhy 
with contemporary social or political, rek- 
vance”. Quite what one is to understand bytiiij^ 
last phrase is never certain: it would bea k 
eccentric judge that gave money to, say, Ifaf 
the Aspidistra Flying if Cardinal Pirelli mt 
among the candidates. Although concern 
the condition of England, and in partkuk 
London, tends to swamp Fenton's novel s, 
times, there is much in it that reveals a begti 
ing sardonic tone and comic inventiveness. 

It is a tale of four people struggling agaias 
all that lack of money brings with it in an it 
creasingly disagreeable place. If sewers pt 
longer exactly annoy the air, it is certainly ml 
by the noise and fumes of motorcycles, suchs 
the one which belongs to Dan, who sharesfkr . 
flat with Sue and Ratface. As he roars arobnl 
the capital on various errands of fmsinjd 
rebellion, he can be grindingly allusive: Mii 
not rest, nor will my engine grow cold, untilik 
maniacs at the wheel have learnt to drive, o 
sold their cars, or taken a final plunge throi|k 
the windscreen." 

The narrative, which is cast in brief episqda 
and describes the way in which the wanderfal 
Chris accepts an invitation to join this ernfi— 
household (“yoii could sleep in the corridor.® 
under the kitchen table - 1 mean if you’re n* 
fussy about crumbs in your bed”), is punctual 
by a laconic, world-weary dialogue. “ Alrigkf . . 
(sic) is drawled out almost with the f requeue; 
of the definite article. ■ 

Survival in their world involves the cm* . 
ters in dilemmas like that of the folk deg 
who recorded protest songs for a company®* 
to discover that its principal investments-** 
in Lockheed. If the diatribes becotrte a 
wearisome and the ending, with the i™t.. '; 
cycle nnd drugs combining to provoke an 
logetic, vengeful visit from the police, lii t*® 1 .. 
forced, such drawbacks are certainly comg,;.- 
sated for by the sense of humour whttb* ■ 
qucntly surfaces; by moments thpt , .* 
comic view of life which should deyqlopg . 
when unconstrained by a desire to say 1W# ; ■ 
thing. If Scorched Earth reminds one al IP ; _ 
of the newly-fashionable “London” trojL 
Colin Maclnnes this is becaure it; tqo. ^g;, 
feeling that the author is only down there*,’ 
visit. '■ •• UJi-.' 

Izzy, the heroine of Sue Limb's eniCP**.. 
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Homely facts and human bondage 


Peter Kemp 

ALASDAIRGRAY 
1982, Janlne 
346pp. Cape. £8.95. 
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1982, Janine - the story of a long night's jour- 
ney into day - portrays depressive torpor with 
exhilarating vigour. What happens is narrated 
by Jock, an alcoholic and insomniac security 
engineer nearing fifty, who has shut himself 
Into a hotel room and is trying to keep reality 
at bay by immersion in whisky and porno- 
graphic fantasy. As these would-be defence 
mechanisms lose their power, though, self- 
awareness breaks through - ultimately driving 
him, after a botched suicide bid, out to a dear- 
er-headed future. The book's closing words, 
“All right”, aren’t merely Jock's answer to a 
call announcing breakfast; they also mark the 
turning-point in a life that, for years, has been 
all wrong. 

At first, facts about the narrator and his 
whereabouts are linzy. Swimmy with self- 
induced bcfuddlcment, Jock can’t remember 
where he is and wants to forget what he bus 
been. Drink and ersatz excitement blur a mind 
hiding from its own anxieties. To screen out 
remembrance of his actual relationships with 
women, a virtually non-stop series of blue 
movies is kept rolling inside Jock’s skull. For 
these sexy scenarios - finally more revealing of 
Jock than of their luscious participants - Alas- 
dair Gray exuberaatly tumbles together the 
raunchy cliches and clinches of pornography. 
There are the usub! high-heat couplings and 
triplings. Playing with a line-up of manipulnblc 
lovelies - such as Superb (“short for super- 
bitch”) or Janine (who "can look like any 
female stereotype from the dumb adolescent to 
the cool aristocrat”) - Jock pushes them 
through inventive permutations. Exotic gar- 
ments are struggled into and burst out of - 
"conspicuously openable" outfits, "black fish- 
net stockings whose mesh is wide enough to 
insert three fingers”, halter bras, suspender- 
belts, mercilessly spiky heels. Jock’s imagin- 
ation repeatedly plunges into moist secret 
valleys, clefts and cleavages. But the most 
favoured motif - he has long been an aficiona- 
do of magazines like Hogtie and Knotty - is 
domination. 

Bondage - Jock’s erotic hang-up - domin- 


ates the novel in more ways than one. His lurid 
thong-and-harness fantasies emerge as the 
wishful thinking of someone who himself feels 
drably imprisoned. They are also an attempt to 
batten down guilts and fears that might other- 
wise overwhelm him. Ironically, in that he's a 
specialist in security devices, Jock is hemmed 
in by a sense of insecurity. Partly, he's pnra- 
lysingly disturbed by the society he lives in. 
Scotland, as his work in installing surveillance 
circuits at defence establishments has shown 
him, is ominously “wired for war”: nuclear 
bombers cluster on the Isle of Skye; missile 
submarines glide along the Firth of Clyde; the 
countryside around Loch Lomond is honey- 
combed with gnllerics of multi- megaton war- 



A design by Alasdair Gray, from the book reviewed 
here. 

heads. Along with this technological savugcry 
goes economic callousness: contemporary Bri- 
tain, pages of robust contempt argue, is a na- 
tion in which gaps between privileged and 
under-privileged are crudely wrenched wider 
as the country becomes more and more regres- 
sive. What Jock finds most unendurable, 
however, is not the public barbarity which he 
passively accepts, but the private cruelty he has 
actively inflicted. 

A writer whose work is graphic in the fullest 
sense, Alasdair Gray doesn’t only invest Iris 
fiction with extreme immediacy, he also makes 
telling use of design and varying typography. 
As Jock becomes increasingly disorientated, 
different typefaces set at differing angles im- 


Musing on the buses 


Edwin Morgan 


JAMES KEL MAN 

The Busconductor Hines 

237pp. Edinburgh: Polygon Books. £7.95. 

0904919773 • 

James Kelman, who brought out an excellent 
volume of short stories, Not Not While The 
Giro , in 1983, has now followed this with his 
first novel, and a remarkable book it is. The 
bus conductor hero lives with his wife Sandra 
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first novel, is too preoccupied with ^^g^ . . and small son Paul in a century-old, crumbling 
married man, Michael, and a Class^ot tenement in Glasgow.. It is Rab Hines’s third 

pupils to be much bothered by the aUemptal holding down a bus conductor's job, 

capital’s problems. As the year begnEfL ;£■. . and he is already in the authorities 1 black book 
Earl’s Cotirt flat she Wontjers' BbP’ u ^S§: : ;• for turning up late, putting his feet on seats, not 


Earl’s CoUri flat she Wonders- aqoui 
Hofts. ’-Where, to begin? The body,, | 
Izzy had been feeling so fat recently t? 


like haying somebody else in bed with : i. . . 
: would have to shape up. But, alas, .. 

idea of .exercise was reaching for 
/• lates.";The months go by, ^the .bed M^fli;, ■■ 

. : : variously "poppled, arid this involves J- ^ 

■ swift exits and abandoned 
Attempts are made to lose ttie ,faL In , ■ 
panypf her friend hdaripi 
: Oxercise classes giyeri by-a ^Master.-It ■ 
i" ’’on elegant oriental triok tOlane^-.O P^ ^;;.; 

; snortet* leaving a roomful of 
treridjes going Haigb-Chua! Haigb*^* 

"tjieir : eyes shut in a freezing , church jJPj : ^ 

■ The Garden Path contains muph f 


; attempt alhplding down a bus conductor's job. 

. and he Is already in the authorities’ black book 
g; • ; for turning up late, putting his feet on seats, not 
.jv/j- ;' wearing Iris hat, and other misdemeanours; 

added to which, bus conductors are on their 
C. i. j . Way out in any case. His wife works part-time 
. in an office, while Paul is in a day nursery. The 
tenement will soon be due for demolition: will 
{%•. ) tjiey.be offered a house in Drumchflpel (bad, 

! . but good in parts) dr should they emigrate to 

k*!;-; Australia? The marriage, though a loving and 
pV. ■' surviving one (’‘the unit, the trio”), is going 
K/i-j. through a huge stress-field of uncertainties, 
b. !j; Thepe is . an unresolved climax, when ; Hines . 

refuses to attend a disciplinary tribunal under 
gH;ry the conditions laid down, and a union meeting , 
! ; iy v takes up his qase and proposes a strike; the / 
v duiepme is left beyond the scope bf the book’s 
lastpages. r/j . 


tire on these ^ ^familiar foibles, - The^ ^ circumstances are ordinary, : and the;; 

We arch ! moments, a tendency. / antral charabter’s alienation is also, ordinary,; 

• i*— — *-i ii i. v+k thatfco .jft the. sepse/ fhat ft can be related to obvious 


beyond the naturalistic. The naturalism is itself 
thoroughly convincing, whether in the tender 
■ad often humorous love scenes between hus- 
band and wife, or in the banter and backchat 
between the pagan Hines and his "Fenian" 
driver Reilly, or in some sharply perceived 
moment, as when Hines visits an old biend far 
too early in the morning (sensitivity to other 
people's reactions is not his strong point). 

But (he book is deepened by the fact that 
Hines, while not ceasing to be "the Busconduc- 
tor Hines" who has even had ambitions 
hypostatized as becoming “the Busdriver 
Hines”, is also "predisposed towards specul- 
. ative musipgs”. These enwffi? in long mono- 
logues, sonic obsessively practical (thfc occas- 
ional liousehusband on how to cook mince 
and potatoes)* some, warmly associational in a 
Leopold Bloom manner (thoughts bn back- 
court middens and encroaching tenement de- 
molition lead to a meditation on animpls, the 
rats and mice "trying to stay one jump ahead of 
the demolition men”, the dead rodents feeding 
smaller creatures, evolution going on); some 

• : -7-r — r- r-- - — 

ALAN HUNTER : 

Tho Unhung Man: A 

173pp. Constable. £6. 50. . 1 ' 

0094652708,- . r. , 

~,.l ..-..I. . 

Clijef Superintendent Gently leaves his usual 
East Anglian haunts and travels dpWn to Wilt- 
shire to. sort out a case that has puzzled Jhe 


itate the kaleidoscope of his thoughts - and 
disorientate the reader by forcing him to swivel 
and tilt the book. Shandcinn blank pages indi- 
cate when Jock’s mind goes blank during his 
suicide attempt. Stars and block capitals signal 
the point where pornographic story-lines are 
cut short by being brought up against (lie sharp 
edge of reality. For, although Jock’s imagin- 
ation tries to fabricate a synthetic shelter for his 
panic-stricken mind, he keeps sabotaging his 
“exotic sexdreams with old memories of the 
homely facts”. 

At first merely glimpsed through rents in 
Jock's Fantasies, these facts gradually move 
into the foreground of the narrative, just as - 
therapeutically - they move into the forefront 
of his consciousness. Portrayed with the sturdy 
immediacy tha t - for all his flair for fantasy and 
the extravagant - is such a winning element in 
Gray’s fiction, Jock’s memories nre of a life 
history that’s “very ordinary and very terri- 
ble”. Petty snobbery and selfishness huve 
wreaked major damage in his life - causing him 
to exploit and abandon the one woman who 
gtive him both emotional und sexual satisfac- 
tion; making his involvement with others, in- 
cluding his wife, a mixture of callousness and 
cowardice. 

Finally acknowledging the in adequacy that 
lies behind the stories of superpotency he's 
concocted, Jock then lights on u hopeful aspect 
of Iris fantasizing. “The parts of the story which 
come to excite me most", he notes, "were not 
the physical hu mi lint ions but the moment 
when the trap starts closing nnd the victim feels 
the torture of being in two minds. ... I was 
right to be excited by that moment because it is 
the moment when, with courage, wc change 
things.” Prompted by this realization, he deter- 
minedly alters course - something which takes 
the practical form of resigning from his job, 
and is metaphorically enacted in his concluding 
fantasy. On the verge of being pushed into 
another fetishistic sequence, Janine - formerly 
the tethered emblem of Jock’s trapped state - 
simply and naturally removes all her clothes, 
with the thought "Show them more than they 
ever expected to see.” Jock, whose striptease 
fantasies have given way to psychological self- 
exposure, Is now like her, healthily unim- 
peded. “ready for anything". Lust for life, at 
Ihe culmination of this genial, perceptive 
book, throws aside the trappings of artificial 
titillation. With an elegant, buoyant flourish, 
fantasy and reality promisingly coalesce. 


political (warning his son to read history and 
know the robbers of the people "in their 
entrempeaurial mejisteh") and some darkly 
symbolic. 

Kelman takes risks with certain kinds of 
monotony and repetition: one soon begins (o 
scream quietly whenever Hines "prised Ihe lid 
off Ihe tin" to roll himself yet another 
cigarette, and the ubiquitous taboo expletives, 
though perfectly realistic, wili certainly irritate 
some readers. All the more interest, therefore, 
attaches to Hines's fondness for phrases Uke*'a 
very perplexing kettle of coconuts", or to syn- 
tactic iropies. like "what will be that which is. 
not to fid being accomplished". As hardly any 
authorial guidance is given concerning the 
characters’ physical appearance, they have to 
be understood through their language, and on 
the whole this is brilliantly managed, if at times 
. a jocular-cOlumnist tone appears inappropri- 
ate (“prior to accepting the band ol rolled gold", 
"during one’s penultimate conducting mo- 
ments”). Tills is, though, an intelligent, ex* 
ploratory, aqd some li mes Very touching novel. 

eighteen years earlier. Enjoying the fine May 
weather and the vary different countryside, 
Gently, placidly unravels the tangled threads 
and sorts out the characters' destintesi A con- 
summately . professional piece of worici 
smoothly dovetailed and with a highly polished 
filtish. .V. ' Ji J.fc. ‘ 

Wc regret' that in T: J, frliiyon’s review of a/ 
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In perpetual crisis 


Anne Smith 

JAMES CAMPBELL 

Invisible Country: A journey through Scotland 
163pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £8.95. 
029778371 8 ' 

James Campbell’s Scotland comes as a sur- 
prise. For once a writer is describing the Scot- 
land 1 know. There are of course, points of 
opinion with which one would take issue - 
"Scotland fears the sabbath" (and with a 
lower-case *‘s".too): I would have said, rather, 
that Scots respect the Sabbath; “the best repre- 
sentative of the Scottish identity... is.. .Peter 
Pan” . since so many Scots write rs focus an child- 
hood: this isgliband unperccptivc; "Aberdeen 
is a quiet girl at a party who has been asked to 
sing": this betrays a more than Got hick ignor- 
ance of the Aberdonian character. Such debat- 
able points rarely arise, however, and they are 
easily outweighed by Campbell’s penetrating 
analyses of more serious matters, in particular 
his courageous dismissal of Scottish political 
life. 

He writes of the aftermath of the failure of 
the 1979 referendum on devolution, “the same 
old political struggles emerged in the form of 
the same endless debates, and the correspond- 
ence columns of the Scotsman once again be- 
came a problem page for sufferers from the 
Scottish identity crisis”; n crisis, he might have 
added, that was clearly adumbrated by Cock- 
bum in his Journals: one of the longest-lasting 
crises in recorded history, perhaps. Campbell 
has the courage, too, to attempt to demolish 
the Scott legend, carefully and at some length, 
weaving his commentary skil Fully through his 
travelogue on the Borders. He concludes this 
section by underscoring Edwin Muir's com- 
ment that Scott “took from both worlds - those 
of Jacobite history and of the nineteenth -cen- 
tury solidity- the cheapest they could give him. 
■romantic illusion and worldly advantage". To 
many Scots, who have not succumbed to the 
all-pervasive kailyard sentimentality that he 
did so much to encourage. Scott is seen as an 
.early precursor of Wait Disney. 

.Almost as much courage is shown 
in Campbell’s remark that the Edinburgh 


Festival brings the city “out of 
the Scottish sleeping sickness for three 
weeks of the year”. And similarly, his Inver- 
ness. with its bad food and worse service, is 
only loo recognizable, as is his description of 
the precipitous, foggy, spine-chilling road to 
Applecross. He spores hardly anyone, not 
even the owners of the hands that feed him. 

' Lord and Lady Glengoile’s teenage son is de- 
scribed ns “thin and fresh-faced with a perma- 
nent smirk” - though the chapter in which this 
description occurs might be said to have been 
itself written with a prolonged smirk: it is the 
only unconsciously ambiguous chapter in the 
book. Cnmpbell seems to have some difficulty 
in coping with the attractive manners of the 
landed gentry. Earlier he writes about a con- 
versntion with "the laird of A the only 
person not named in the book, and lets the 
laird’s apologia for his ancestor's brutal treat- 
ment of the crofters during the Highland 
Clearances pass without question or comment. 

Campbell comes closest to genuine percep- 
tion of the Scottish psyche when he writes nb- 
out Iain Crichton Smith, and his own response 
to Smith’s work. Through reading Smith, he 
realized that Gaelic was “a missing part of my 
world”. He tried then to learn the language but 
that did not give him what he sought. He con- 
cludes nevertheless that the history of the mod- 
ern Gael “remains mine: written into my con- 
science in invisible ink, in a language I have 
forgotten how to understand". In this. Camp- 
bell probably represents the feeling of a great 
many native-born Scots, and it is well said, if a 
little romantic. But for that passage, one could 
have protested that the Scot himself is not 
neurly enough in evidence in Campbell's 
account of Scotland. His conversations, 
moreover, are almost exclusively with men. He 
might have probed n lot deeper, stayed a bit 
longer in the places he describes. It was a hasty 
journey, and foT that reason, does not seem to 
have afforded the traveller any new revela- 
tions. whether of himself or of his country. 

Nevertheless. Invisible Country is an in- 
teresting and entertaining piece of travel writ- 
ing. not so much comparable to Edwin Muir’s 
Scottish Journey , (for that is a classic account 
by a unique sensibility) as it is to Defoe’s more 
pragmatic Tour. 
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•j |i CHARLES C/SMIC V 

j ;:j • • Experience surd Enlightenment; Socialization 

V . for cultural change i n eighteenth century 
j! !'•!,. 1 ■ .'Scotland . 

| ' -i:": 3plpp. Edinburgh University Press. £20. 

;!i . ■' ; : 0852244835 ■ 

j Charles Camfc, who is a Chicago-trained 

i] 1 :ji sociologlst;'sees the Scottish Enlightenment as 

ft.’jij' ’ a iiiOmenl in Scottish cultural history when five 
] : .||- i men, Hume ; Smith, Ferguson . Robertson and 
j j{ [ , ; • Mjtlar, broke free of “the medieval Calvinist 
i .'!{ i J i .attittides of dependency and particularism" in 
1 I i*! ' . (life name of an understanding of human be- 
i t . T\ ;! haviour which Whs rooted iri ideas of “inde- 
Wj ! I pendepty and umyersalisnT. At every stage in 
J ; j i ‘ then ekly histories. Camic claims, in the fami- 


The next wave 


Anne Stevenson 

ALEXANDER SCOTT and JAMES AITCHISON 
(Editors) 

New Writing Scotland 1983 

152pp. Aberdeen University Press. £2.95. 

0 9502629 4 3 

Anthologies are an awkward species of litera- 
ture. However carefully planned, they are in- 
consistent as to the voice, formless as to de- 
velopment; yet they are not quite ephemeral 
enough to be read like periodicals. At their 
best they are showcases for deserving but un- 
recognized new writers, and in this respect 
New Writing Scotland 1983 fulfils its aim. At 
least eight out of the twenty-five Scottish wri- 
ters represented here were born after 1950; 
there are also new voices from older gener- 
ations which are reassuring to hear. On the 
other hand, anyone acquainted with recent 
Scottish writing will miss some old favourites: 
work by Edwin Morgan. Norman MacCaig, 
lain Crichton Smith, Alastair Reid, Tom 
Leonard, James Kelman, Liz Lochhead, Alas- 
dair Gray, and many others is absent. So we 
must take “new Scottish writing” to mean 
mainly “new Scottish writers”. And although a 
strong Glasgow sonnet by Maurice Lindsay 
and a witty Lallans “Hand” explored by Alas- 
lair Mackie prove that the new-writer policy 
has not been absolute, this anthology shows 
that many new Scottish writers have emerged 
on the scene. 

The most conspicuous new talent is that of 
Colin Mackay. whose verse play, Naphtall^ct 
in the Pentland Hills in the late seventeenth 
century, succeeds in being both a Mystery Play 
in the medieval manner and a timeless lam- 
entation over the evils of war. Amazingly, 
Mackay’s style is not Brechtian, although 
echoes of Mother Courage and The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle are certainly discernible. Yet 
Brecht's cynical edge, his wry sophistication, 
have no place in the essential innocence of 
Naphtali's presentation. If anything, Mackay 
seems to have been influenced by Yeats, or 
even Scott. His verse is full of ballad-like 
pathos (he does not hesitate to borrow and 
adapt what he wants from folklore) yet it never 
fails to sound dramatic. 

Twice the red host stormed at the grey, 
and twice was beaten back, 
and a scattering of still red bodies lay 
on (he trampled grass. 


The third time it broke the line 
and the grey men turned and ran. 

The troopers sabred them on the moor 
and despatched each wounded man, 
and marched their prisoners to Embro town 
with drummers playing in the van. 

The sound of musket shots died Hway, 
and the battle-cries were gone; 
a hundred still red corpses lay - 
each one of woman bom. 

Mackay has an instinctive feeling for cadence 
and rhyme which most poets lack these days. 

He is also a writer who understands and rep- 
resents the fierce passions of hate, cruelly and 
need. In his company the other writers in this 
anthology seem to belong to a lesser, weaker 
tradition. The journalistic satire of Car! Mac- 
Dougall's “The Thomson Family Reads The 
Sun'" is only palely funny; Brian McCabe’s 
somewhat ddjd vu sketch of a useless psychiat- 
ric session ("The Sky”) seems shallow. Two 
stories, however, are outstandingly percep- 
tive: David Strachan’s “Areas of Irresponsibil- 
ity” shows that a man can write as well as any 
woman of women’s emotions; and Jackson 
Webb’s “Lowlands Calendar” is a fine story 
about marriage and poverty in a situation now 
accepted as “an alternative life-style”. Gillean 
Somerville’s “In The House of My Aunts" is 
also full of accurate perceptions, although it 
may be a little on the Woman 's Own side of the 
fictional fence. Valerie Thornton, tpo, tends to 
romance in her story “India Song Blues.” 
though she redeems herself with a marvellous- ■ 
ly witty poem about a rag-and-bone man chop- 
ping up a bath. 

Apart from the poems of Napthali , the 
poems in New Scottish Writing are, in general, 
slighter than the fiction. Robin Hamilton 
writes with a Burns-like eye of “Lesbia’s 
Mouse”, but without Burns's acute sense of 
rhythm. Ruaraidh MacThdmais, otherwise ; 
known as Derick Thomson, is represented by 
two light poems, translated from the Gaelic 
into pleasant English. I can’t see why, how- 
ever, lain Mac Dhomhnaill’s short story, “Air 
Chall," written entirely in Gaelic, is included in 
this otherwise entirely Scottish-Englishbook, 
It shouldn’t be necessary to apologize to Scot- 
land’s other language. Are we given this Gaelic 
story to make us feel embarrassed or guilty or 
merely curious? New Scottish Writers 1983 is an 
interesting, readable, in many ways exciting 
anthology of recent work, but the editors 
would serve Gaelic culture better with a book 
of its own. 


Enlightenment contains serious weaknesses. In 
the first place; Camic’s list of “enlighteners" 
seems arbitrarily chosen. However charitably 
t one applies his rules. It is hard to see why it 
doesn't include scientists like Cullen, Black 
■and Hutton and, more importantly, Hutcheson 
and Scott. Then there is the problem of data: 
what is known or is ever likely to be known 
. about the early history of his five heroes is 
exiguous. Camie's answer to this is that an 
adequate account of the institutional history of 
socialization will breathe life into these frag- 
mentary remains. There is something in this. 
But an analysis which is based simply on facts 
and opinions culled from the more obvious 
secondary sources is scarcely likely to appeal to 
the empirically-minded. 

Even as it stands, however; Camic’s argu- 
ment doesn’t convince. . He argues that 


Joys of the shack 
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James Hunter • 

FINLAY J . MACDONALD 

Crotal and White: Scenes from a Hebridean 

boyhood. 

172pp. MacDonald. £7.95. 

0356097323 ~ . 

Travellers' tales from the Hebrides are com- 
mon enough and they sell well to summer tour- 
ists. Too many of them, though, are character- 
ized by. the uncomprehending condescension 
that has long been the English-speaking Bri- 
ton’s standard reaction to cultures that owe 
nothing to his own. “We looked poor to some 
of, the travel Writers who .^ere beginning to 
seek us out with probing cameras and pens 
oozing purple prose," writes Finlay MacDon- 
ald of Harris in the 1920s and 1930s:., 
some of them made capital out of what they called 
our poverty because they didrt't understand, that 
' poorness or amenity and lack of ca*h only represent 
poverty relative to the beholder’s norms. Of course 
we looked poor io somebody from Mayfair. In Lon- 
ddn or Momingslde jn Edinburgh. And we looked 
poor to socially conscious left wing observers like 
; Louis MacNjece who wrote In / crossed ihe Mfncii 
about “a row of poor shacks on ihe rdad to Lever- 
'• htirgh":. . : . ;■ . i 1 ' ■ /''' • V' : ' L ' 

One bF these “sh^cks; was tfie MacDonald 
home.ilt was made of Corrugated ifon.lt stopd 
oh on? of eight crofjs, or smallholdings, cfo- 
■ atedinihatsouthr^esteirn corner of Harris by a 
; gbvcriiment whi^ fifter- 

math pf the- First World Wat^ was tinder some- 
. time; Violent prefssurh’ froin Hebridean . ex- 
;■ wrideemendefo^ ab- 


land from which their forebears had been .- 1 
evicted during the previous century’s Highland - 
Clearances. ; .{. 

That part of Harris is comparatively fertite.. * 

It is also beautiful , consisting of a broad swalbe 
of mocha ir , or natural grassland, lying between- , 
rocky hills and pure white shellsand beaches . 
fringing the Atlantic. It was a good place f 
grow up, even in the depression years when 
their newly-obtained land proved incapable o| p. 
yielding much more than a bare subsistence to p 
theMac Donalds-and their neighbours. - . : •• 

Financial salvation of a sort was eventually 


provided by the loom on which Finlay MacD®* »■. 
■nald’s fathef began to weave HarrisTweed, the. .}• , 
"crotal" of the title being the lichen whkfl. , ; ■ j 
yields one of tlie Vegetable dyes which give tnai • ( . 
cloth its distinctive hue. But thi? bpo*c ;! 

' laboured evocation of hard times. ^ • 

hearted celebration of the better side of •„ ;■ 

■ of life which Was not to endure much longef^ i . » 
not least because its abler prod nets, of w*® . J 
Mr MacDooald is one, were ) nva ^ 
siphoned into the. wider society by an grJT 
rional system which was . the fhost^erttw .^r' 
means to the material advancement y ^ 

rents were increasingly convinced could not . / 
obtained atliome. ^ v t 

On the young JFinlay MacDbnald tn 

weighed heavily the respbnSibiHty of T>. 

the examination that was the key to ttte by^' ,- : j . ;j. 
needed to' take hich fo secondary y.i 

.there were also rabbits to be trapped an. P®7, f . ^vi 
Ito be cut. Theni was a Christmas 
: ehdiifod by a boy Whose tWped suit , j. v 

and too lurid arid; whose hair - ^ 

* -• -i— L.. TiiaMun>rp sncoonient “v* . , 
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The amorous repertoire 


Drama on the move 


Alan Paterson 

JULIAN OLIVARES 

The Love Poetry of Francisco de Quevedo 
180pp. Cambridge University Press. £18.50. 
0521243629 

Francisco de Quevedo was, wrote Borges, "not 
•so much a man as a vast and complex litera- 
ture". His appetite for books was immense; 
even when he sat down to eat. they would be 
propped up before him on stands so that not a 
moment should be squandered. A late inheri- 
tor of European Humanism, his erudition ac- 
companied a deep concern to serve the spirit- 
ual and ideological needs of his fellow Span- 
iards. Through his thick-rimmed glasses, he 
also observed their antics and idiosyncrasies, 
subjecting them to unforgettable ridicule in his 
satire - in their sexual customs he found a rich 
vein of the absurd. Excepting Gdngora, no 
other seventeenth-century Spanish poet dis- 
plays such prurient attention nnd quick wit as 
Quevedo, nor applies it to such a wide range of 
sexual and amorous experience. He was con- 
versant with the dangerous underworld of 
homosexuals and their slang; lie knew the ran- 
dy, pox-ridden demi-monde serviced by pro- 
fessional and amateur prostitutes. In a vicious- 
ly witty ballad, written for solace while he was 
imprisoned in a monastery cell, Quevedo 
stalks among the bathing-parties gathered by 
Manzanares stream; gleefully he notes the 
flaunted flesh, sees the nobility's coaches 
drawn up for discreet debauchery, observes 
how the carts of whores are galloping wildly 
out of control, and maliciously spies on the 
virgin splashing and preening her maidenhead. 

But Quevedo's gaze also turned, more 
seriously, upon himself, and in his love poetry 
he became his own tormentor and victim, con- 
ducting a remorseless inquisition into r mind 
and body racked by the expectations and 
limitations of desire. It is not an easy poetry; it 
is composed with unremitting intensity. Unlike 
the lush paganism of his arch-rival Gdngora, 
the pleasure of Quevedo's poetry lies in Its iron 
discipline, in the firm structures of the sonnet, 
where words are in unchallenged command. It 
takes courage to confront this kind of poetry, 
and Julian Olivares emerges with great credit; 
certainly this is a major contribution to studies 
of seventeenth-century Spanish poetry, made 
accessible to non-Hispanists by able trans- 
lations from Bernard Bentley and Elias Rivers 
of each poem discussed. 

Olivares sees three great motifs sustained 
throughout the love poems: Petrarchan 
courtly love, Neoplatonism and the poet's own 
intense awareness of death. How these motifs 
are fashioned into Quevedo’s vision of love is 
the subject of dose and erudite analysis. 

Quevedo was a master of the lexicon and 
ethos of courtly love, but Olivares properly 
demolishes any idea that he subscribed to the 
postulates of unrequited devotion or the plea- 
sures of frustration. Quevedo was no conven- 
tional courtly lover: where Petrarch demons- 
trates the lover’s solitude, Quevedo reaches 
into his saullessness and anguish. He can stand 
aside, as well, and, in a voice more complex 
than Petrarch’s, impart a iudic sense to the 
behaviour _of. the coufoy loVer, ah. oblique, cri- 
tical view that burlesques as it celebrates a 
tradition of language and sentiment. Olivares 
..approaches Quevedo through his erudition, 
arid his familiarity with the treatises that stabil- 
ized and promulgated the aesthetic and emo- 
tional creeds of love in the sixteenth century. 
Tet, on close reading,. the erotic is present |oo, 
and occupies a more central position than the 
erudite approach suggests. 

Son net 359 , in i mitat jbn of Pe t rarch, is a case 
- in point. lt deals with the lover's loneliness and 
self-recrimination; his bed has become, a 
battlefield. Why this should be so. is .subtly 
developed bjr Olivares in terms of the casuistry. 

. of courtly love. Basically, the, anguish arises 
because the lady is dot iti bed with the lover. 
9ut what difference if she were? The explari- 
atiori of the anguish is (hat sleep, the iriiage of 
=: .death, "is, for me of greater asperity -than 
; 'death", "pues me-.eslprba el sumo bien de 
■ yesrte" ~ “since it dejiie^ pie the supreme good 
. ; pf seeing ypu" repdslhe translation; hut it 
: SORd, iflri.lb: eqpa] ..yfdjdjl^ i£ad fa ;PUP- 

reme good of seeing you'dlsturbs me". On the 


first reading, the anguish comes because sleep- 
ing denies the heart its sustenance, the beatific 
vision of the beloved. On the second reading, 
the anguish comes from not being able to get to 
sleep properly; to be there in bed with Ihe 
beloved and to be the courtly lover is to suffer 
the hell not of absence, but of presence. So as 
not to let pass the supreme good of seeing her. 
the lover stays awake. The tercet obligingly 
corroborates this possibility: “for such is your 
charm and your beauty, that, since Nature was 
able to create jfou, Nature can perform mira- 
cles". The miracle is, of course, (hat of being 
resurrected from the dead; instead of spending 
his nights dead asleep (as is natural), the lover 
is kept awake (in defiance of Nature). Here, an 
unusual psychological dimension opens up; the 
fate of the courtly lover when the love he de- 
sires is granted is the bitter solitude of the 
perpetual insomniac; to be with her in bed, is 
still to be alone. 

In much of Quevedo's love poetry there is a 
dear recognition that lovers follow the habits 
and sentiments handed on by previous lovers. 
The male thinks and behaves as others from 
the past have taught him; he feels in response 
to how the female reacts; he may act as he 
thinks the female requires of him. So his love 
towards her becomes a conspicuous act of self- 
dramatization, addressed to an anonymous 
assembly of others who know the game, or 
displayed before her as a reflection of her 
wishes. This Iudic sense in Quevedo’s poetry 
does nor lift his sentiment above the common- 
place; it makes us sec the commonplace for 
what it really is - the centuries-old repertoire 
that has Quevedo going through its paces, and 
wryly observing himself as both marksman and 
target. 

Olivares reaches the conclusion that Ouev- 
edo is anti-platonic: the celestial fire docs not 
extinguish his physical flame. But what Oli- 
vares construes on occasions as irony could 
well be seen as Quevedo's satire on senti- 
mental fashion. “Flora commands me, alas 
Fabiol, to love her and not to want her”, starts 
one of his most complete accounts of the Neo- 
platonic idea. The circumstantial detail, with 
its fine distinction between two verbs ( querer 
and amar), hangs over (he laboured ascent 
from social circumstance to sophistry until, by 
the swift, aphoristic execution of the last ter- 
cet. we fed that a sweet and subtle revenge has 
been taken on Flora by giving her more than 
she had bargained for. 

Quevedo's redirection of an inherited court- 
ly lexicon towards a non-fanciful reality, where 
the passion that desires immortality faces the 
individual’s extinction, forms (he last and per- 
suasive theme in Olivares’s study. Here his 
deference to English criticism on the meta- 
physical poets is explicit and suggestive in its 
application. Yet there must be a reservation. 
The Spanish poet's coat cannot always be cut 
from English cloth, despite the recent tenden- 
cy to call certain of Quevedo’s poems “Poemas 
metaffsicos” as if he had so entitled them . Eng- 
lish criticism tends to hedge the operations of 
wit, seeing the conceit as an act that unifies 
experience and brings about the resolution of 
opposites, thereby answering a metaphysical 
yearning for completeness. Spanish wit, ex- 
pressed in the conceit, is less specialized and 
more, flexible.'. It, .is .pftgn far from .being 
metaphysical. Not need it unify experience; it 
may do the opposite. In the case of Quevedo - 
and Professor Olivares does jpstlce to this case 
- ihe poet tackles the apparent solidity and 
tnithfulness-toexperience acquired through 
the habit of centuries by the language and 
sentiment of. love poetry, nnd breaks them 
down in front of us, showing them up for (he 
illusions they always were, toys io divert the 
Fjoralbas; Ljsis and Quevcdos from the reality 
of their solitude and mortality. 

A recent addition to Manchester University 
Press’s scries pf editions of Spanish texts is La 
casd de Bernardo Alba , by FqderiCo Garcia 
Lprpa. edited by H. Rnmstjon (169pp. £3.95.11 
7190 ,0950 2).; Completed on June J9, 1936, 
Only two moqths before Lorca’s execution in ■ 
Granpda qt the age of thirty-eight .. La casa de 
Bcmarda Alba is. a study of five unmarried 
daughters “tyrannised by their mother's exces- 
sive concern withsopial class andobsqurantisl- 
.vgljagef, mprpjijj:\^iwl; io ibc / 
Lorca's greatest, play! , • ’ 


Ann L. Mackenzie 

HENRY W. SULLIVAN 

Calderdn In the German Lunds and the Ixw 
Countries: His reception and influence, 1654- 
1980 

5 1 0pp. Cambridge University Press. £29.50. 
0521249023 

Many of the Calderon translations and adapt- 
ations uncovered by Henry Sullivan in the lib- 
raries and archives of Frnncc, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Austria and above all Germany survive 
only in rare editions or in manuscript copies. 
One might men lion in particular WouthcTs’s 
version of Calderon’s La devocidn de la cruz, 
presumed lost until Professor Sullivan dis- 
covered a single extant copy entitled Devolie 
van Eusebius (1665). in the Bihlioth£que 
Nationale in Paris. That work, in which Cal- 
derdn's Jesuit reasoning is ingeniously con- 
verted into Janscnist polemic, is not the only 
“lost" version of La devocidn de la cruz found 
by Sullivan. He has also unearthed a liithertu 
unknown ninetccnih-ccntiiry manuscript of 
Eusebio, der Salui des Wattles, a revision by an 
anonymous playwright of Schlegcl's transla- 
tion of the drama. Slit! more important, 
however, is Sullivan’s discovery of u manu- 
script copy which is im adaptation by Goethe, 
for performance in Wcimer. of Schlcgcl's 
translation of El principe consianlc. 

Sullivan's researches into secondary 
sources, it .should be stressed, have been no 
less diligent and rewarding. He demonstrates 
profound knowledge of the numerous com- 
ments made about CalderOn in letters, essays. 
Lectures and reviews by such mnjor German 
dramatists us Lessing. Goethe, Schiller. Cirill- 
pnrzer. Hcbbel and Hofmannsthal. He discus- 
ses and correlates “the surprisingly extensive 
remarks of the German Idealist philosophers”, 
notably Schlegel, Schclling, Schulze, Schopen- 
hauer and Hegel, concerning the nature of Cal- 
dcronian tragedy. He assesses the contrib- 
utions to Calderonian criticism made by early 


twentieth-century scholars like Spitzer. Vos- 
sler, Pfandl and Hatzfcld, and reveals "impor- 
tant insights in these essays jwhieh| have lain 
neglected till the present day". Not least, he 
offers in his finul pages a judicious appraisal of 
recent German research on Cnldcfon, part- 
icularly that accomplished by The Hamburg 
Caldefon School, 1964-1980, under the in- 
defatigable leadership of Professor Hans Flas- 
che. who, as Sullivan rightly maintains, had the 
foresight “to realize that filling the lacunae of 
Caldefon scholarship can be achieved only by 
teams of scholars at the national and interna- 
tional level who coordinate their efforts". 

All thirteen chapters of Calderon in the Ger- 
man Lands and The Low Countries are out- 
standingly informative and chapters Two and 
Three arc particularly noteworthy for their full 
supply of answers to the demanding question: 
how did Caldcfon's plays gel to Gcrmnny? In 
the seventeenth century evidently most of 
them came there by way of the Netherlands. 
Dutch and Flemish writers look over nn enor- 
mous amount of dramatic material from Cnl- 
defon at this period. On ihe whole, however, 
they borrowed indirectly through French ver- 
sions of plays like FJgahUi famastna. La damn 
duende. El astrtUngo fingido nnd El alcaide de 
si mistno , often without even realizing that 
their original source was Caldefon. Travelling 
troupes of players carried sucli rc-ada plat ions 
from the Netherlands into North Germany, 
where they were adapted yet again, into Ger- 
man. Some of Caldefon 's plays entered Ger- 
many along a more royal route, travelling by 
way of the Hnbsburg court nt Vienna. There in 
the 166Us and early 1670s the Empress Marfa 
Margarita, daughter of Philip IV of Spain, 
soothed her homesickness by doses of regular- 
ly performed Spanish comedias, which in- 
cluded Caldefon's Dario todo y no dor nada. 

Professor Sullivan's book will be an essential 
source of knowledge and inspi ration not only 
for Hispanists andGermnnislsbut for all schol- 
ars concerned to determine the character and 
evaluate the worth of European drama. - 



The Knight, the Lady 
and the Priest 

The making of modern marriage 
in medieval Prance 

GEORGES DUBY 

'One of the modem masterpieces of French 
historical writing and investigation’ • 

— Geoffrey Grigson, Country Life 

'Marvellous study 1 — Ferdinand Mount, The Spectator 
'Series of brilliant vignettes . . .sometimes amusing, 
often horrifying, always startling’ • 

— John Kenyon, The Observer £14.95 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald 
ANDRfi LE VOT 

It is . a measure of Andrd Le Vot’s achievement 
that his new biography not only captures the 
resonance of Fitzgerald’s life but also strips away ‘ . 
the garlands.to portray the ectuaj man with 
acuity and compassion ’ — New York Times 

'Quite simply the beat book ever done on Fitzgerald' 
— Cftlvin Tomkins 

$i4.98 ; ;’’ . . 1 . : 


Man and the Natural World 

Changing attitudes in England 150O-18Q0 

KEITH THOMAS: 

'Completely engrossing.Jt is .rational, scholarly, , 
hutftane, beautifully written atnd endlessly 
info^atiye’i^-Paul *I^efoux,^im<idy Times 

preprinted . Allen Lane 
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KARAN SINGH 

Heir Apparent: An Autobiography 
I71pp. Oxford University Press. £9.95. 
0195614380 

In 1949, at the age of eighteen, Yuvraj Karan 
Singh, heir to the last Maharaja of Kashmir, 
became Regent when his father had to go into 
virtual exile following the Slate's accession to 
India. Three years later, with the young 
prince's election as head of the Kashmir State 
by a Constituent Assembly at the instance of 
Sheikh Abdullah, the century-old rule of the 
Dogra dynasty came to an end. In less than a 
year after this event, the Sheikh was dismissed 
and put under arrest by order of the twenty- 
two-year-old Sadar-i-Riyasat. Karan Singh's 
brief autobiography ends with this traumatic 
event in the Kashmir State's turbulent history. 

The Kashmir story, often cited as the most 
flagrantly anti-democratic skeleton in India’s 
political cupboard, has been told many times 
by Western as well as Ind inn journalists. Here, 
for the first time, it is recounted by a major 
participant. Karan Singh's account is not free 
from bias, but he does place his cards on the 
table. The Sheikh is identified without hesita- 
tion as a sworn enemy of the Dogra Raj and his 
conflict with Mahiiraju Hari Singh presented as 
a personal feud. Karan Singh makes no 
attempt to explain away his father’s antedilu- 

Holy hollows 

J. C Harle ~ 

WENDY DO NIGER O'FLAHERTY, GEORGE 
MICHELLand CARMEL DERKSON 
Elephants: The Cave of Shiva 
49pp, with 75 black-and-white plates. 

G r uildford: Princeton University Press. £30.40 
(paperback, - £16.50).' 

0691 040095 

In India cave-temples and monasteries cut into 
rock faces, usually but not invariably with 
elaborate facades, date back to the third cen- 
tury bc. The technique of excavating enves was 
first employed in India in Bihar for a minor sect 
contemporary with the earliest days of Buddh- 
ism. With the exception of the Jaina caves in 
Orissa, the excavated monuments of the first 
great-phase of activity were- Buddhist and con- 
centra ted in the genera Iregionaf Bombay and 
its hinterland.' The excavated caves consisted 
of frftyft-halfst for Congregational worship and 
yih tiros with-, cells in which the monks dwelt. 
This phase qartie to an end in. the second and 
ttfird'Centpries ad. ‘The second great phase of 
excavation' commenced some two centuries la- 
. ter with Brahmanical caves; it reflected the 
decline of Buddhism in western India and the 
rise of theistic Hinduism. However, Buddhist 
daves continued to be executed; notably the 
splendid creations at Ajanta and the elaborate 
ones at Ellora, although these are surpassed, at 
least as far -us sculpture is concerned, by a 
- number of Brahmanical caves. Figure sculp- 
ture, relatively rare in the early caves, prolifer- 
ates, particularly the great mythological panels 
which are one of the distinctive glories of Indi- 
Ubartand npWhere.so spectacularly achieved 
:'BS at ElcpKhnta (circa midfsixth celttiiry;AD), ! 
’-V This lavishly illustrated book onElepfianta 
is welcome for, opart from the intrinsic interest 
of the cave itself, the sculptures, although 
• savagely mutilated, are nmopg the greatest 
glories of Indian art: The photographs by Cat-- • 
■ mel Berkson are . good on the whole, though 
. the- principal photograph of the great -Sad^ 
i, shiVa image, is badly overexposed, • as a 
. comparison to Elliot ElisaforA photograph in 
: , the Bollingea volumes of Some thirty. years ago 
will show: Canhet Berksori’s contribution in 
the text provides valuable insight? into the ' 
aesthetics and technique of the sculpture; most 
Important, it invites the reader to took more 
closely at it. 

; . George Michel provides a clear account of 
the temple's unusual ground-plan and its icon- . 
o£rnphlcaJ scheme. The latter’s ‘‘royal? con-;* 
notations, albeit only suggested, are attributed 
td the utt usually largb number of panels (three) 
snowing Shiva with Parvoti, the royal couple! 1 


vian politics and total incomprehension of the 
changing times, which destroyed him. The 
Sheikh's rise to power, however, is traced impli- 
citly to the traditional hostility between pre- 
dominantly Muslim Kashmiris and Hindu 
Dogras (the communal difference is not 
emphasized) with little reference to his lead- 
ership of a democratic, anti-authoritarian 
movement. 

Except for this one departure from objectiv- 
ity, post-Rccession developments in Kashmir 
and the circumstances of the accession itself 
are narrated with remarkable honesty. Many 
of the State's troubles are ascribed, to the 
Maharaja's ostrich-like refusal to face facts and 
arrive at a decision. Sheikh Abdullah's gradual 
shift from a position of enthusiastic involve- 
ment with India towards ambitions of inde- 
pendence is traced quite convincingly, though 
the common people of the valley and their 
aspirations are not much in evidence. One 
point, however, remains obscure. The author 
claims full responsibility for the decision to 
dismiss Abdullah and attributes the Sheikh's 
arrest to his successor. Bakhshi Ghulam 
Muhammad’s insistence. But did the twenty- 
two-year old Sadar-i-Riyasat take such a 
momentous step without first seeking New 
Delhi's approval? The author merely refers in 
this context to the role played by Brigadier 
Kaul, “who was acting as a sort of unofficial 
courier between us and Delhi". 

The politics of Kashmir is. however, only one 
component of this autobiography. In a mere 
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twenty-two years, the author achieved a re- 
markable transition from medieval to modern 
times, from feudal splendour to a somewhat 
bourgeois, albeit very affluent, inode of life. 
The shift began with his rather unappetizing 
years at the Doon School - where the food was 
uneatable and his shared bedroom uncomfort- 
ably cold. The school was an unexpected 
choice for an Indian prince. The Mayo School, 
if not Eton or Harrow, would have been a more 
natural destination. But even before the heir- 
apparent had reached the age of eleven, sub- 
versive influences had entered (lie palace, in 
the shape of a private tutor who brought with 
him a marble tablet bearing the figure of Gan- 
dhi. He also implanted a hopeful thought in his 
pupil: “if all Indians were to urinate together it 
would be enough to wash all the Britishers in 
India into the sea". No wonder the young 
prince, oblivious of traditional loyalties, was 
"secretly rooting for the Germans" when the 
war began. There were other, more serious, 
subversive influences at work as well - Nehru's 
autobiography, a sense of shock at the sight of 
Srinagar's misery in the shadow of his own 
feudal grandeur, an early awareness of 
“authority without generosity; power without 
compassion" in the Maharaja's treatment of 
his hapless minions, and, at eighteen, the 
writings of Bertrand Russell and Aldous 
Huxley. All very unsuitable for an heir- 
apparent, but perhaps not bad training for a 
youthful role ns aide to a Fabian visionary. 

But , it is not easy to discard the past in India. 


For a prince, evidently, it proved to be impossj. 
Me. Knrau Singh’s mother was a poor vtllaw 
girl chosen to he the Maharaja’s fourth wife 
and , it was hoped , to produce a male heir to the 
throne. When the happy event was near at 
hand, the girl was moved to n hotel in Cannes 
in one of those improbable whims which weres 
daily occurrence in a Maharaja's home; Such 
fantasy persisted. The infant prince was be- 
trothed to a bnhy princess, hut the engagement 
was later hroken off, probably because Sardaj 
Patel felt that it would bc n good thing if Kash- 
mir married Nepal, even though the former do 
longer denoted princely power. And thus at 
nineteen the Yuvraj look a child bride of thir- 
teen, who was often a silent hostess at dinners 
for internalinnnl diplomats and celebrities. 
The past had even more relentless ways d 
claiming its own, too. After studying Sanskrit, 
Hindu philosophy nnd the sage of Pondicheny, 
Karan Singh was, by his late teens, well versed 
in the ancient heritage, and it is his dominant 
concern today, after an unsatisfying career in 
politics. 

His autobiography offers the portrait of a 
shy and sensitive youth, growing up in a fairy- 
tale world which has now gone for ever, and 
into an egalitarian era he embraced with some 
eagerness. He writes of this revolutionary 
change in his life with approval and an 
evident sense of happiness. This is a book 
worth reading, not least because the 
self-effacing protagonist holds our interest 
effortlessly. 


Oddities and quiddities 


“The Patterns pfJantar Mantar", reproduced from 
Delhi: A Portrait by Kushwmt Sb\gh with photographs 
by Raghtt Ral f. Slpp with 30 colour and 60 black-and- 
white illustrations. Delhi: Oxford University Press. £J9. 
50. 0 195614372). The Jan tar Mantar observatory mw 
built by the Maharaja Jai Singh II of Jaipur at the 
eighteenth century and con tains a sundial on a 
triangular devotion as well as other contemporary 
constructions which are still used to calculate eclipses of 
. the sun and the tnoon arid the movement* of the stars. ■ 

which may in fact simply be due. to the oxces- 
.slye demands placed on the Iconographic rfc-; 
pertoiy by the exceptional size and complexity 
: of the cave. v' 

; Wendy b’Raheltyi from her unrivalled 
knowledge of classical Hindu mythology, pro- 
! vides succinct information nboutthe gods and 
goddesses and oth$r creatines in the sculptural 
scenes and the roles they are called upoii to 
• play, One does not have to agree, with some of 
her. views, which ;a’re ihfluehced by modem 
psychol ogical, research, fpfirttf theihextremdly' 
stimulating. The descriptive art historian must, 
however, question' her statement that door- : 
keepers are often depicted as “a fierce lion or a 
' mythical animal resembling a griffin"; Door- ' 
keepers (human) are invariably placed bay/efe 
doorways, the animals Professor O’Flaheriy 
refers to are on (he approach to the entrance 
and are more characteristic of Nepal arid ;. 
: jSputh-EoSt Asia than India, There is a usefully ' 


Fram Dinshaw 

TREVOR FISHLOCK 

India File: Inside the subcontinent 

189pp. John Murray . £9 .95 . 

0719540720 

India File, by Trevor Fishlock who was for 
three years The Times correspondent in India, 
Is not a travel book, but a collection of essays 
on aspects of modem Indian life. Fishlock’s 
strengths are a cool judgment combined with a 
ready sympathy. He takes it as axiomatic that it 
is pointless to judge India and its inhabitants by 
alien standards, and this enables him to ex- 
plain, though not necessarily to condone, cus- 
toms and conditions that might seem unnatural 
in the West. Though the book contains bursts 
of descriptive writing, it is much better at deal- 
ing with society and Institutions than at con- 
veying a sense of place or people. Indians 
speak in these pages to Impart information or 
make a particular point, but they never really 
appear as themselves. 

Inevitably India File is a loosely arranged 
collection of snapshots arid Fishlock’s atten- 
tion is directed towards the more obviously 
odd or exotic Indian subjects: astrologers, 
dacoits, marriage and sex, Gods and gurus, 
justice arid corruption, films, tigers, the Oota- 
cumund Club. He seems to be writing for read- 
ers who know very little about India, otherwise 
much of this - disquisitions on Delhi traffic, 
marriage-advertisements or the dated English 
of Hindi phrase-bboks — is bound 'to seem 
rather banal, and the immense amount of de- 


with Mrs Gandhi and her administration. Fish- 
lock’s concise account of this complicated sub- 
ject is the fairest and, in its lack of stridency, 
the most telling that I have read. He conveys 
both subtly and forcefully the quality of the 
woman and the brooding power over the land 
which emanates from the colonial bungalow at 
No 1 Safdarjang Road; “no single person in 
history has run India so completely . .. . No 
Moghul emperor, no viceroy, had so much 
territory, population and responsibility to 
manage." The changing expressions of her face 
in the daily press are “a kind of diary entry for 
Indians, a record of their own changing for- 
tunes”. He makes Mrs Gandhi seem almost 
necessary. He is brutally frank about the short- 
comings of the Janata party and good on her 
political resilience and popular appeal; at the . 
same time he leaves the reader in no doubt that 
the vision of Gandhi and Nehru has been fee-- 
trayed. The cost of stability has been high. Mrs 
Gandhi is “a tactician but no strategist”. Shels . 
bedevilled by suspiciousness and prizes loyalty ;, 
above integrity or competence. Her subordin- 
ates arc afraid lo tnke decisions. She has dam- 
aged the Congress beyond repair. The depress- 
ing subtext of Fishlock’s account is t hat in India ... 
this may be a natural state of affaire. Perhaps . 
Gandhiji, not Mrs Gandhi, was the aberration . 

In other ways this Is a tantalizing book. Fish- 
lock is an exceptionally good foreign corres- 
pondent and he has made it his business to 
Understand what he writes about. It is clear 
that the quiddity of India did not escape him, 
yet it has riot survived on the printed pagd. He 
has a sharp eye and can produce a vivid phfate 
- tonga-liorses have “toast-rack ribs", fndlan 


up-to-date information which he crowds are “as disputatious as starlings”..’* 
crams mfo his pages cahnot adequately com- guru’s limousine scatters aides ^like sbelM 


pensate for ascertain lack bf personality at the ' peas" - but there is Mmethirig self-conscipifl ■ 

' ?i! u , . . . . and overreaching about his descriptive htohntf 

On the other hand, his sanity and fairness go which becomes wearing as the book progiw' 

sonic way towards redeeming this obviousness. . s«. If, however, the surface of Indian life W 
His sympatfiy for and understanding of Indian oft^eliiiteMspen.thtecanbenoddnbtlto 

manners are evident, but he is also just and he has thought deeply about what lies tjerieath 
: penetrating on the faults of the Indian tem- • it, and his rare judgments on India and Indians 1 
perament: Inordinate touchiness, Innate suspi- are worth attending to 
' syraphancy to thosp in poufer, and ; HethiiUis Indian humour "an: undeveloped 

an absurd preoccupation with the colour of ; region” but it is difficult to tell whether ha irsd 

?' ^.r'lv SUre i y J? J 50011 ' 'Pn^tbana smattering bf any tndiaiflangn??*' 

pooh the (largely British) notion that dlshOnes- Is it Indian callousness or a strategy for eurtlyf.;: 

tyapd incompetence ane n.product bf Hiftdu- to be entertained By a society in which a.^;. 

8 client a loan bttause Wf . 

' ; ' asfedlojsr predicts thatihe Has not longtoj''*' 

: tT^ • and the •MO*- reports that diertendWT v 

on to them. They reinforce thht priority given mitied suicide a few months later? Hie most 

the broadef ihierests moving. words in this' book come from pi. 

SJ""''' EngllshwomM; still living in Ootyi who mayr 

than Indian , but does water the ground for • noomc* »(*<>' 
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Back-stage in Athens 


Richard Clogg 


GEORGIOSR ALLIS 
Ores Eflhynls 
326pp. 500 drs. 

Khoris prokatalipsl gia to paron kai to mellon 
220pp. 400 drs. 

Athens: Evroekdotiki. 

Politicians in Greece have not in general been 
much given to writing memoirs. Among the 
few exceptions is Emmanouil Tsoudcros, who 
wrote useful accounts of his tribulations ns 
prime minister of the government-in-exik- Tor 
much of the Second World War. More recent- 
ly, in 1979, Spyros Markcziuis published an 
essentially unconvincing, if comically and rc- 
vealingly name-dropping, apologia for his brief 
and dismal premiership during the fag-end of 
the Pnpndopoulos dictatorship. The paucity of 
such documents makes George Rallis's Ores 
Efthynis (Hours of Responsibility) nil the more 
valuable to the student of recent Greek poli- 
tics. Couched in the form of n diary, the book 
covers Rallis's scvcntcen-month premiership 
before Andreas Pnpandreou swept to power in 
the October 1981 election. 

Rnllis became prime minister of the New 
Democracy government in May 19K0, when 
Constantine Knramnnlis, having secured 
Greece's accession to the European Commun- 
ity, kicked himself upstairs to the presidency. 
Rnllis, in the first leadership election ever held 
by a ruling party in Greece, narrowly emerged 
ns the victor over his older and more conserva- 
tive rival, Evangelos Avcroff. The first of 
many revelations in Ores Efthynis, indeed, is 
that Karamanlis himself dearly never con- 
sidered that Rnllis had any chance of beating 
Avcroff. Moreover, Rnllis provides plenty of 
evidence that Avcroff never really reconciled 
himself to the result, it was Averoff who took 
over the leadership when Rnllis was made the 
scapegoat for the party’s disastrous showing in 
the L9KI election. But however much the shine 
may have rubbed off Papandreou’s PASOK 
since then, New Democracy, under AverofTs 
leadership, scarcely constitutes a credible 
alternative government. 

Rallis’s book provides many revealing in- 
sights into the idiosyncratic nature of the 
Greek political system and. in particular, into 
the paraskinia, the back-stage manoeuvres 
that delight a press whose antics make the Brit- 
ish popular press appear a model of rectitude 
(Rallis recounts with relish an account of a 
meeting with Papandreou which was reported 
in detail in the papers before it had actually 
taken place.) In a highly centralized system the 
tasks that are devolved upon the prime minis- 
ter are indeed burdensome. We find Rallis 
taking charge of earthquake relief, fighting 
department-store fires at four in the morning, 
comforting distraught parents besieging a hos- 
pital to find out if their children were among 
nineteen spectators crushed to death at a foot- 
ball match and sorting out the mortgage and 
pension problems of the Bar Association. 
Even while on an official visit to Sweden he is 
telephoned for his instructions as to how to 
deal with the effects of a severe snowstorm. 


(Incidentally, do Greek prime ministers ever 
communicate other than by telephone?) 

One of the most interesting passages gives 
the inside story of the furore surrounding the 
burial of Queen Frederica in the family vault at 
Tatoi in February 1981, when Rallis's transpa- 
rent decency got him into trouble with both 
right and left. Telephoned at 6 am by cx-King 
Constantine with the news of his mother's 
death and with the request that she should be 
buried in Greece, Rallis's instinctive reaction 
was to say yes (provided that the funeral ser- 
vice took place on the family estate at Tatoi 
and not in the Metropolis as Constantine hod 
requested), subject to (he approval of the 
cabinet and the president. The cabinet (Inly 
gave its approval, but President Karainmtlis, 
whose feud with the royal fumily was of long 
standing and who had effectively blocked Con- 
stantine's return in 1974. was uncnthusiastic- 

Whcn Rallis gave the go-ahead for the funer- 
al with the proviso that the royal party did not 
remain on Greek soil overnight, for fear of 
left-wing and/or royalist-inspired epeisodia , 
Rallis was criticized on nil sides. Papandreou 
described the decision to allow the funeral to 
go abend ns “a provocation to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Greek people", while the 
former king declared that the restrictions 
added hittcrucss to bis grief. In the event, the 
funeral passed off without major incident. 
Pointedly and tellingly, Rnllis observes that 
when, two years curlier, the body of Kostas 
Koliyannis. the former lender of the Commun- 
ist Party of Greece, had been returned for 
burial in Greece there had not been a murmur 
of protest. Koliyannis it was who bore u heavy 
share of the responsibility for the barbarous 
killing of Nicholas Gage's mother so movingly 
recounted in liletti. Whatever Queen Frederi- 
ca's failings, her “crimes” against the Greek 
people were scarcely in the same league. 

Rallis’s problems over the funeral are a para- 
digm of the wuy in which he found himself 
increasingly squeezed between Papundrcou's 
leftist demagoguery and the fanaticism of the 
far right. As the elections npproached he 
embarked on the hopeless strategy (which he 
now concedes to have been mistaken) of simul- 
taneously trying to attract disaffected centre 
voters and supporters of the far-right Ethniki 
Parataxis, which had mode a surprisingly 
strong showing in the 1977 election. Leading a 
party that was demoralized, disorganized, de- 
featist and far from unified, Rallis had no 
chance of Standing up to the PASOK steam- 
roller. Gracious in defeat, he remained an MP 
after having been ousted as leader, but, like 
some latter-day Cincinnatus, he retired to his 
country retreat on Corfu for long periods to 
reflect on the present situation of his country. 
The first fruits of these reflections was Ores 
Eflhynls . which became an immediate best- 
seller. This he has followed up with Khoris 
prokatalipsi gia to paron kal to mellon (With- 
out bias for the present and the future) which 
has also shot lo the top of the best-seller lists. 

This is essentially a critique of PASOK’s first 
two years in power, undertaken, Rallis says, in 
part because the Allaghi, or Change, occurred 
when he was prime minister and, in consequ- 
ence, he feels some responsibility for what has 


Charity 

Trouble has done her good, 

trouble has stopped her trivializing everything, 

giggling too much, 

glittering after other people’s husbands. 

Trouble has made her think; 
taken her down a peg, 
knocked the stuffing out of her. 

Trouble has toned down the vulgarity. 

Under the bruises she looks more deserving: 
someone you’d be glad to (brow a rope to, 
somewhere to send your old blouses 
or those wormy little windfalls. 


happened since. If he is going lot) far in sug- 
gesting that none of PASOK's promises made 
in opposition have been implemented, his in- 
dictment is formidable and his criticism well 
documented. He is particularly effective in his 
discussion of lust summer's agreement over the 
future of the US bases, pointing out that while 
in opposition Papandreou accused New Demo- 
cracy of preparing to sellout to the Americans, 
the agreement that Papandreou himself 
negotiated, despite the fanfare with which it 
was announced, secured no greater advantages 
for Greece than the deal that Rallis had in 
rniml. He is scathing, ton. about Pupandrcou's 
puzzling indulgence towards the Polish milit- 
ary junta, mi altitude which seems inexplicable 
given that so many of Pupatulreou's present 
altitudes were shaped by the indifference that 
he encountered in his efforts to mobilize (lie 
Western democracies against the grotesque 
camarilla of the Colonels. I lis own bland talk 
of progress towards normalization of the situa- 
tion in Poland is uncomfortably reminiscent of 
the kind of humbug mouthed by many Western 
leaders during the dictatorship. Given his own 
relatively successful stint ns minister of educa- 
tion under Karamanlis, Rallis's critique of 
PASOK's educational policies amt. in particu- 
lar, of the chaos in the universities, is particu- 
larly cogem. 

But if it is easy tocriticizc PASOK, in many 
respects what is now happening in Greece is 
merely the mirror image of the state of affuirs 
tinder the unreconstructed right in the days 
before 1963. an unreconstructed right of which 
Rallis wus a prominent member. Indeed he 
now concedes that the institutionalized harass- 
ment of the left during the 1951 Is only served to 
radicalize a whole generation of young Greeks. 
Thai PASOK should now bc packing the state 
apparatus with its own supporters, pace Melina 
Mercouri's recent declaration that Greece is 
the very model of a meritocracy . may he re- 
grettable but it is certainly understandable, 
given the stranglehold enjoyed by the right for 
.much ol the period since the war. Moreover. 


Rallis's somewhat ponderous critique docs not 
go very far in explaining the PASOK phe- 
nomenon. PASOK's idiosyncratic trend of 
populist socialism is difficult to place in the 
West European political spectrum. 'Chat this 
should bc so is not altogether surprising, given 
that Greece's historical experience has been 
radically different from that of the other mem- 
ber slates or the European Community. Nor is 
there any reason why political alignments in 
Greece should necessarily follow the pattern of 
the industrialized states of Western Europe. 

In future years Greeks arc likely lo look 
hack with sonic nostalgia on the period of the 
Rallis government, when the stale-controlled 
television made some hesitant but visible 
steps in the direction of impartiality and when , 
us Rallis proudly boasts, nobody lost his jab on 
account of his political views. The very anti- 
thesis of the charismatic leader in a country 
where charisma is all, Rallis emerges from both 
kicks as a patently even painfully honest and 
sincere man. It may he that at some point he 
will abandon his present position as the de- 
tached observer, commenting on the political 
scene more in sorrow than anger. It is not too 
funcilui to imagine him emerging once again ns 
the leader of a New Democracy purged of its 
un regenerate right wing. Moreover, by Greek 
standards of political longevity, he is still n 
relative stripling. Hut whether he would be 
able to rally a demoralized right against a for- 
midable opponent who dearly retains a power- 
ful power- base remains to bc seen. 

But already Rallis is assured of a modest 
place in Greek history. Modesty is indeed the 
abiding impression left hy his writings. He 
used, for instance, to walk from hi shame to the 
prime minister's office and did without the ex- 
travagant motorcade that accompanies Papan- 
dreou on his travels. On election night, having 
suffered a crushing defeat at the polls, he con- 
ceded defeat as soon as the likely outcome was 
beginning to emerge and went home to pick up 
u book. How many political leaders today 
would be capable of such self-effacement?. 
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C hristopher Hitchens 

The district of SoHo in lower Manhattan is so 
named, not because of its London cousin or 
after the old hunting cry. but because ii lies 
South of Houston Street. This marks it off from 
the Village, und from its southern neighbour 
Tribeca which, as the triangle below Canal 
Street .also had an acronymous baptism. SoHo 
still has the reputation, which Soho used to 
have before it became clotted with sleaze, of 
being the domicile of artists and bohcniiuns. In 
recent years, it has fathered innumerable gal- 
leries and auction rooms, and its once-despised 
lofts are the studios of uncounted painters. Nor 
is it an area of garrets and short commons. 
Smart restaurants and grand openings are 
general, as are mutual admiration and recip- 
rocal reviewing. 

Many hands have itched to prick this bubble. 
And now the hour has brought forth the man. 
Junius Secundus. equipped with a wheel- 
shaped apparatus fit to bust the finest butter- 
fly, has penned The Sohoiad: or, The Masque 
of Art. 

Close by the Hudson, in Manhattan’s town. 

The iron palaces of Art glare down 
On such ns. wandering in the streets below. 
Perambulate in glamorous SOHO, 

A spot acclulmed by savant and by bard 
As forcing chamber of the Avant-Garde. 

Tls there, dread Dnltuss dwells in sweats and 

glooms. 

Gnaws her brown nails, and shakes her sable plumes. 
Junius Secundus hurled his bolts from the ram- 
parts of the New York Review of Books of 
March 29, and no artifice was required to see 
the hand of Robert Hughes, art critic for Time, 
author of The Shock of the New , and Hie latest 
victim of the Australian faiblessc for heroic 
couplets. He flayed and mocked the whole 
“Neo-Expressionist” clientele of SoHo ns 
creeps and spongers, suggesting in passing that 
they indulge dope (“Whilst rubbing shoulders 
with the nearly great / Impartially selling 
Smck and Real Estate") and are only in it for 
the easy money. Incidentally: that last couplet 
is fairly representative of the scansion. 

Gertain kinds of fun are to be had in de- 
coding the characters. “Julian Snorkel" and 
“David Silly" translate pretty easily as Julian 
Schnabel and David Salle, a duo of post-Pol- 
locklans who spend at least as much time in 
self-pUblicity as they do at the easel . Schnabel’s 
showings have.been crowded by the. moneyed 
and the trendy - .• 

Poor SoHo's cynosure, the dealer's dream. 

Much wind, slight talent and vast sett esteem 

-and Hughes obviously feels that his measured 
prose criticisms have failed to do the 1 Job. 

:■ ' - This has all beeti pending for some lime . The 
“literary” world is scornful, and perhaps a bit 
jealous, of the pelf and promotion enjoyed by 
the “art” world. Glamour and instant success 
seem more available to the dauber than to the 
; ! .scribbler. Moreover, the art reviews and maga- 
■ lines have become shameless puff-papers. Un- 
: like writers, New York’s artists seem to func- 
tion as a flbck, migrating together to exhib- 
itions in, California and Europe, and burying 
each other in bouquets. The encapsulating 


anecdote about Schnabel and Salle concerns an 
exchange of paintings between them. Schnabel 
chose a Salle from his studio and bore it off. 
When the lime enme for Salle to return the 
compliment, he arrived at his friend’s studio to 
find only one painting on offer. It was his ori- 
ginal gift, overpainted by Schnabel, who 
soothed him by saying. “There -we’ll make art 
history.” 

Hughes believes that contemporary fashions 
among American painters are trashy and inces- 
tuous; raiding art history, without perspective 
or depth, in search of gimmicks and logos. To 
call the movement “Neo-Ex pressionist" (the 
preferred term) is simply to postpone judg- 
ment on whether it has a tradition or not. Ted 
Mooney, a novelist ( Easy Travel to Distant 
Planets) as well as an editor at Art in America . 
told me that he thought Hughes’s effort a bit of 
an Aunt Sally. But he agreed that the art world 
was in danger of ignoring criticism from non- 
members, and of disappearing into sycophancy 
and inflation. 

Hughes was especially tough on the vogue 
for graffiti emulation in painting (how long ago 
it seems since the New York Times referred to 
the spray-can droogs of the subways as “little 
Picassos") and predicts the coming collapse of 
the great art hype in brisk scatological terms. 
He’s almost certainly too optimistic there - 
Andy Warhol's (“Andy Warble'"s) feline com- 
ment was that, “Anything said about me is 
true.” There will have to be further engage- 
ments between the indigent hearties of the pen 
and the pampered aesthetes of the brush. 

* * * 


that playwrights miss the point by being pol- 
emical and should try to “alter people’s percep- 
tions", Rich contends that we need a higher 
synthesis than that. At first. I was depressed to 
see him say that the mores of television are the 
problem. It seemed trite even if true. But. as he 
points out carefully, even the most gifted tele- 
vision dramatist works from a “concept" to a 
play, and is often asked to write a script tosuil a 
particular actor. The semi-conscious spread of 
such vnlues can mean that no matter how ur- 
gent and “relevant" the theme, the treatment 
will be facile and superficial. 

As his champion. Rich produces Sam Shep- 
ard, whose plays and whose writing about plays 
ought to be better known. Shepard says un- 
affectedly that “ideas emerge from plays, and 
not the other way around". All else is mere 
hokum and cleverness. Yet Shepard, whose 
play True West has had serious critics in awe, 
has never had even the sniff of a Broadway 
production. His output is complex but access- 
ible, and he doesn't think it enough, in order to 
dignify the action, to have a grave subject like 
extinction or bisexuality. So, no action for him. 
It is, says Rich, “quite possible that Mr Shep- 
ard will never be produced on Broadway”. 

The response to Rich’s broadside has rather 
borne out his pessimism. Joseph Papp, of the 
Public Theatre and the New York Shakespeare 
Festival, concluded that the problem was an 
inverse relation between the cost of a ticket 
and the worth of a show. The solution was. 
therefore, more subsidy for seats and tickets. 
What was that about the price of everything 
and the value of nothing? The irony here is that 
Mr Shepard may get his well-earned recogni- 
tion. But this- if it should happen - will only be 
because of his lucky break in another sphere. 
As the acknowledged star oF The Right Stuff , 
and as the husband of Jessica Lange, he has 
caught the attention of those who might other- 
wise have overlooked him. Whether he can 
survive that kind of recognition remains to 
be seen. Ain’t it the way? 


and a projected l (HI titles per year, is actual!) 
double plusungood. It is to he the publishing 
flagship of the “Reverend" Sung Myung 
Moon. This sinister windbag already controls 
three very rank daily news -sheets in New York 
and Washington, the losses of which are mop- 
ped up by his legion of “donors" and his nimble 
way with tax avoidance. The story of Moon’i 
repulsive cult has been well doc- 
umented elsewhere and vindicated in Brit- 
ish and American courts. What concerns me 
here is the gullibility of the American 
academics who are dignifying the absurdly, 
titled Paragon House. The chairman of the 
editorial board is Frederick E. Sontag, who 
announces himself to be Robert C. Denison 
Professor of Philosophy at Pomona College in 
Claremont, California. And then there is his 
ussociate Morton Kaplan of the University of 
Chigago. "I hove come to believe", says 
Kaplan, "that the Reverend Moon d 8 b 
absolutely sincere religious leader.” 

Well, Paragon is sincerely going to publish 
Mr Kaplan's book Science, Language and ik 
Human Condition, which 1 await impatiently. 
It has sincerely made him a paid memberofta 
editorial board. Since he elsewhere insists (hti 
the “Reverend" will exert no control over the 
selection of the list, why does Mr Kaplan fed 
the need to endorse him as a “religious lead- 
er”? Moon's claim, after all, is to be there- 
turned Messiah. His "Divine Principle", the 
bogus theology which is drilled into his flock, 
holds that Adam , Christ and Moon are in lineal 
descent. Many people in publishing who can 
use the money have stayed away from ihri 
new effort as soon as they learned of ils prow 
nance. Moon’s cult is one of those that is easy 
to join and very difficult to leave. Perhaps, 
given the credulity oF some of our clerts, the 
same may be true of Paragon House, 1 


The winners of the 1982-84 Harold Morion 
Landon Translation Award are Robert Fill' 
gernld for The Aeneid (reviewed in the TlStA 
February 24) and Stephen Mitchell .for 
Selected Poetry of Rainer Marla Rilke. The 
sixth Harold Morion landon Translation 
competition is now open, and publishers are 
invited to send books of verse translation fri® 
any language into English, published thisys*- 
to the Academy of American Poets, 177 H8JID 
Street, New York, NY 10128, before 1985. 
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AUTHOR, AUTHOR — 

' Competition No 149 

Re«der$ ^r 4 invited to identify the sources of the 
V-thre^'quotattons which fallow nnd,u» send us. the 
ahswcrs so ihnt thdy .reach' dlls office not, later than 
• ; .May 4. A prize of £lQ la offered for the first correct 
;s6t of answers opened oh that date.. or ralllng.that the 
. . most noariy correct hi which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken Into considerations ; 
1 . fetlries, 1 marked "Author- Author 169“ on the 

envelopV.l should be 1 addressed to the Editor, The 
7Tnte Literary Supplement, Priory House, St jOhn’fc 
i Lurie „ London BC IM 4BX- The solution and results 
. \ylll appenr on May l 1 • \ 1 , 

- I , Hist Study! With what' Authors Is ii stor’d? . 

In Books, itoi ’Authors, curious is my Lord; ; 

To nil their dated packs he turps you round, 
These Aldus printed, those Du SuSil has bound. 
La some ore Vellom. and the rest as good 
For all his Lordship knows, but they are Wood. 

, 2 ■ Nay, fell me lidw you class your wcall h of books. 
The drifted relics of all time. As well : • 

Son them at once by size and Uyery: 

- yellurpt toll copies, and the common calf , 
Will hardly cover. more diversity 
fjiM : aH; your labels cunningly devised .. 

To closS'yodr unread authors’. 

, Nevertheless, sir. there are spmc fWngi irfa.re fit 


While all these bladders are flailing down- because of his lucky break in another sphere, to join uno ^ 

town, Broadway may have found its Kenneth As the acknowledged star of The R, g h,Sn,ff , given * 

Tvnan. An extremely muscular and pitiless and as the husband of Jessica Lunge, he has same may g . 

article by Frank Rich, published in the New caught the attention of those who might other- Mo “ 

York Times , invites us to consider why the wise have overlooked him. Whether he can The winners of he 

American stage is in such a pitiful case. survive that kind of recognition remains to 

He begins by surveying what is not happen- be seen. Ain’t it the way? g r ^ h Mitchell for 7V 

ten; 2 hke* 1 Ma^McCarthy , Gore Vidal and sixth Harold Morion Jng , 

Elizabeth Hardwick, who used to be interested The recession in publishing Is deep enough for competition is now open , and p eB * 

in crafting plays as well as reviewing them, most people, and the launching of a major new invited to send books 

have turned away. Jonathan Miller, asked re- Imprint at such a time ought to be treated ns any language into English, pubhshed ^ 

cently about the Importance of Broadway, re- unmixed good news. But this month’s unveil- to the Academy of 

plied, “It's just a sewer." Theatrical talk or ing of Paragon House, with a $5 million budget Street, New York, NY 10128, befo 

inspiration seems no longer to form any part of 

intelligent discourse. Yet the theatre-going AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — ~ 

. public is larger than ever, and Broadway re- 

anc ! meretricious smashes every . j„n n RHgm’s The Stage -Play World: English Literature and Its background I5W-I625 was published - 

. ; Mr RiclHi epHflo* Uok of secipustiess^d ^ Brmfntag , s aad Malm Gmk m puhllshKl , sca)nii , re , iffi d. edition M J* 

Davll Cinnadlno's Lord, ./.(/ UHidlortts: The art, ttmary atuWie Mmis 1774-1967 was published In 
matfbr can define seriousness. Many box- M. T. Clanchy Is the author of England and Its Raters 10^1272 \m. , i 

office successes have dealt with lofty matters R * chard Ctogg is a lecturer in Modern Greek nt King’s College. London. 

.such as suicide, incurable disease, rape, mur- Hilary Davies is co-editor of the poetry review 

deT and other solemn topics. Broadway is by no Pram Dtmshaw Is a Fellow of St Cothcrinc's College, Oxford. 

means, as Tynan said.of the WestBnd when he Tim Dooley is editor of the poetry review Green Lines. - 

found it,, committed to the Loanishire and Douglas Dunn’s long poem, Europa's Lover, wns published in 1982. ... 
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Letter 

'Cub' 



Sir, - In their letter (April 6) abusing Peter 
Reading’s poem “Cub", Peter Holland and his 
co-signatories have found a novel and impu- 
dent formula to deflect criticism of their incom- 
petence to make sense of the plainest poetic 
English. “We would regard any quibbling ab- 
out how to read the poem as inappropriate. 
Antisemitism is too serious a matter to be tri- 
vialized", they say. So it is, and so saying they 
trivialize it. The argument is sadly familiar in 
other contexts: “This crime (rape/terrorism/ 
Communism/Zionism} is so heinous that those 
accused must be punished whether guilty or 
not. To question the verdict is to connive at the 
crim.e.” 

It is not a quibble to point out that the “fat 
juicy jeep of Israelis” is, to the boy militia- 
man’s eye, a fat and juicy target: any other 
interpretation suggests paranoia at the Woody 
Allen level (“Did you hear that? He said 'Jew 
have lunch yet’”). 

Nor is it a quibble to suggest that the lines 
“nobody looks for a motive from these Old 
Testament shifters - / thick hate is still in the 
genes. I learned the boy wns aged twelve" refer 
immediately to the hoy, mid not his target, 
since not even the most malevolent nntisemite 
would call return fire from tin ambushed vehi- 
cle motiveless. The Old Testament (still 
obtainable from many good bookshops) nar- 
rates recurrent incidents of bloody tribal war- 
fare, in which only one side is Jewish, though 
both are frequently Semitic. Only in this more 
extended sense is the poem’s narrator (not of 
course identical with the poet) antiseinitic. He 
is also wrong. Hate is not in the genes: it hns to 
be inoculated and incubated, spread by the 
treason of scholars who prefer u reflex re- 
sponse to reflection. 

ERIC KORN. 

51 Lady Margaret Road, London NW5. 

Sir, - Both sets of correspondents, Shirley 
Kaufman and the Cambridge Six (Letters. 
April 6), seem to me mistaken in their estimate 
of Peter Reading's poem in elegiac couplets, 
"Cub". 

The Arab boy is not treated with “pathos" 
but as a monster, and the hate travels both 
ways (Arab-Jew, Jew-Arab), 

More important still, this is a “persona" 
poem. Of such, you can't write “Mr Reading 
tells us", as though it were his own opinion and 
not that of the cub reporter who is speaking. 

Was Browning ever married to a Duchess? 
Was Dickens ever a Jewish trainer of thieves? 
Or Shakespeare a Jewish merchant in Venice? 
Or, come to that, was Ted Hughes ever a 
hawk? 

If Shakespeare is to be held personally re- 
sponsible (by academics) for every word his 
characters utter, or every novelist for his char- 
acters’ expressed opinions, we’re in for a bad 
time, .. . . .. 

QAVINEWART. 

57 Kenilworth Court, Lower Richmond Road. Lon- 
don SWI5. 

Sir, - I think it was Paul Johnson in his old New 
Statesman days who once cautioned all would- 
be ironists by suggesting that, as with early 
motorists who had to employ a man withe red 
flag to walk in front of them, so a distinctive 
signal should be set off in print before; any 
ironical passage was used. 

I happen to be the publisher in book form of 
Peter Reading's poetry. 

I am also a deeply committed Jew, further, l 
am, particularly in recent years, when the ugly 
weeds of antisemitism have so widely taken 
root again, sharply sensitive to both inter- 
national and intellectual anti-Jewish feeling. 

After the Roald Dahl episode, Reading's 
short but devastating poem is much needed. It 
embodies with almost appalling concentration 
those cruel and mindless views, so recently 
expressed, that the Invasion by Israel of the 
Lebanon equals the Holocaust - so we’re all 
quits now and it’s open season on the Jews ngain. 

“Cub” brilliantly satirizes these attitudes, 
but, Sir, I think in future you will have to use 
.red flags of some kind, for your readers are 
, clearly not what they once were. Or are we to 
■ believe that Swift advocated infanticide and 
cannibalism? 

: : T. G. ROSENTHAL. 

J "Seeker and Warburg Ltd, 54 Poland Street, London 

<\{ m. : ■ 


Gobineau Reconsidered 

Sir, - Students of Gobineau will have wel- 
comed the prominence given (March 30) to 
recent reprinlings, and especially to the second 
instalment of the admirable Gallimard edition 
of die selected Oeuvres. Peter Fawcett’s gener- 
ally sensitive review strikes me as marred, 
however, at one crucial point. He states, 
unequivocally, that Gobineau was not a racist. 
We have, of course, to be cautious about 
applying that term, coined in the twentieth 
century, to any figure from an earlier age. Yet 
it has proved a useful designation for systems 
of explanation which centre on the belief dint, 
in Gobineau's own words, “the inequality of 
races from whose fusion a people is formed is 
enough to explain the whole course of ils 
destiny". 

Fawcett’s attack on the usage in this cn.se 
appears to be based on two considerations: 
that Gobineau's ideas about the evils of 
miscegenation reflected “much of the best 
anthropological thinking of his day” and that 
he believed mankind to be “irretrievably 
doomed". Each point is, in itself, correct. But 
why should either lend on to Fawcett's confi- 
dent conclusion? Regarding the first, would it 
not be wiser just to recognize that, us Marvin 
Harris in particular has demonstrated, 
nineteenth-century anthropology is deeply 
marked by racist modes of thinking? As for the 
second, the fact that Gobineau derives from his 
deterministic theory a set of utterly pessimistic, 
rather than more conventionally redemptive, 
conclusions makes him not a non-racist but 
simply a racist of an exceptionally interesting 
kind. 

These correctives have n more general 
significance. It is proper to stress, as Fawcett 
does, Gobineau’s considerable talents us story- 
teller. But we also need to be wary of whatever 
part of any recent rehabilitation may have 
relied on two related misperceptions: the first 
involves a tendency to interpret the Essai sur 
1‘infyalitd des races Iwnaines as dealing more 
with the richness of man’s diversity than with 
the scale of congenital inferiority and decay, 
while the second involves the assumption that 
Gobineau’s literary reputation needs to be 
preserved by underplaying the significance of 
racism within the overall corpus of his writing. 
These are approaches which Piene-Louis Rey 
has recently challenged in L'Univers romanes- 
que de Gobineau (1981), the most valuable of 
recent studies. For him, it is the theme of racial 
hierarchy which gives to the mature oeuvre that 
broad unity which Gobineau himself so often 
stressed; and it is this same theme which 
circumscribes that individualism so eloquently 
professed in the later imaginative writings. 

These points amount to a plea that, while 
avoiding all callow and anachronistic reference 
to "proto-Nazism", we ought to continue to 
treat the Essai as occupying the central 
position in Gobineau's intellectual develop- 
ment. His case, like that of C61ine, ought to 
make us face the paradoxes raised by a 
symbiosis between the possession of indisput- 
able talent and (he harbouring of deep con- 
tempt for notions' of common humanity 1 . On 
this view, even the fictional production often 
has its own fundamentally didactic iiftept, and 
thus it demands to be assessed as an integral : 
part of a philosophy, which, even across the 1 
diverse genres of its utteraiice, remains’,' in 
Rey’s words, "stubbornly directed towards the 
mastering of positive truths”. In short, if with 
Dr Fawcett we “set aside” too promptly 
Gobineau's "less pnlntable opinions”, we shall 
miss one challenging part of the problem which 
this titan indlgnd continues to present to 
political and literary analysts alike. 

MICHAEL BIDDISS. 

Faculty of Letters and Sodal Sciences. University of 
Reading, Reading. Berkshire. 

Antoine Watteau 

Sir, - J. M. Nash (Letters, April 6) hns his 
opinion; I have mine. I see no reason for 
ripostes of the “this will not do” variety. In any 
event we are not so far apart. Where we differ 
is on the point of Watteau’s conscious know- 
ledge of an art-historical tradition!. Professor 
Nash assumes that Watteau was as highly 
aware of Dutch emblem paintings and the Gar- 
den of Love motif as he is himself. Watteau 
may indeed tiave.becoijie aware, of them in tlie 


course of his trade as a copyist, but what Niish 
lakes to he knowledge can never have been 
more than suggestion . And even our state- 
ments to this effect must he hypothetical. The 
longer I serve us an nrt historian the more 
convinced I am that the artist has the lust word. 
The fact that the artist very rarely chooses to 
speak this word should make the art historian 
err on the side of caution rather than assur- | 
ancc. 

ANITA BROOKNER. 

Couriauld Institute of Art, University of London. 
20 Perlman Square, London Wl. 

Christian Belief 

Sir, - Gerald Bonner's letter (March 9), 
commenting on Dennis Nine ham's review of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's Windows onto 
God (February 24), demands a response. To 
respond in the same spirit: “there is something 
distasteful in the spectacle ora man” engaged 
in the public profession of theology who does 
not appear to understand the intricacies in- 
volved in nsserling that the historicity of the 
Resurrection is a dogma. 

The theology of the eighteenth century, like 
that of other centuries, is not all of n piece. 
There was certainly “superficial scepticism" in 
the Enlightenment. But some of the theo- 
logians of the Enlightenment I mil begun to 
recognize the difficulty that lay in trying to 
determine historical truth. A look at what was 
once a standard theological textbook. Albert 
Schweitzer's Von Ileimarus zu Wrede (The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus), would show 
quickly (hat the controversy begun by Les- 
sing’s publication of the Wolfenbfittel Frag- 
ments has continued to resound in theological 
circles. Not only Liberal Protestant thought, 
but also Protestant nco-orthodoxy is the 
inheritor of the Enlightenment’s theological 
struggles. Even Karl Barth had to acknow- 
ledge Ihc influence of Lessing. The latter 
raised the question of faith in ihc Resurrection 
above the level of mere fact, mere Gradgrind- 
ery. Such nineteenth-century theologians as 
Coleridge and Kierkegaard continued raising 
the question. Even theologians who would not 
describe themselves as Liberal Protestants 
would not consider that radical questioning a 
“disastrous legacy”. 

A fundamental theological understanding of 
the Resurrection must acknowledge that its 
reality does not depend on the authenticity of a 
journalistic, realistic, sensually detailed de- 
scription of what happened, In that sense there 
has never been a dogma of l ho historicity of the 
Resurrection. The resurrection stories are not 
very easily reconciled in detail, etc. Does Mr 
Bonner need to be told these things? We doubt 
it. The simple faith of Christians - learned 
theologians, prelates and illiterates - rests on 
the testimony of the Chureh to the reality of 
Jesus’ Resurrection, on the first Easter, during 
the “forty days”, enshrined in the. stories 
incorporated in the Gospel, witnessed to at 
Pentecost, and in the continued experience of 
the life of the risen Christ within the Christian 
soul and the Church. 

The Resurrection of Christ can never he 
historical fact of the same sort as the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the evacuation of Dunkirk, 
or the death of Dietrich 1 Bonhoeffer. The 
Gospels do agree that . the risen Christ 
.appeared only to the faithful, not to Pi I ate,; nor 
the High Priest, nor Herod. Modern Christians 
and non-Christians will make different things 
of that fact, but it might have some relevance to 
the question of “historicity’’. ■' 

There arc theological , reasonable and faithful 
alternatives to historicist apologetics, and they 
have a distinguished history. We should not be 
forced to choose, as Christians, . between 
attractive lies and unpalatable truth. The sad 
fact that srime have been so forced means that 
many men and women of struggling fnitl) and 
goodwill have felt unable to embrace Christian 
faith based on a narrow histbricism. It. is nm 
impossible to read the Gospels in a Spirit that 
makes the empty tomb a problem rather thou a 
proof, compelling the faithful to . give an 
account of the hope tliat is in them, .rather than 
pointing to n specious external authority. 
FREDERICK SHR1VER. 

ALAN (ONES. 

General Theological Seminary. ,175 Ninth Avenue. 
New York. NYIOOU.' 

More letters , appear oyprleiaf. 


Basil 

Blackwell 

Beyond 

Objectivism and 
Relativism 

RICHARD J. BERNSTEIN 

Philosophy is again questioning its 
goals and assumptions, a malaise 
signified by the growing opposition 
between objectivism and relativism, 
between rationality and Irrationality, 
between realism and anti-realism. 

This major new book represents a 
courageous attempt to break out of 
this mould. 

302 pages, hardback £19.50 

<0 631 13429 8) 

paperback £7.50 <0631 13437 9) 

Philosophical 

Relativity 

PETER tINQER 

‘This Is an intelligent and highly 
original critique, clearly and even 
gracefully written, with a refreshing 
absence of pendantry.' P.F. Strawson ” 
It is still generally believed that 
there are definite objective answers to 
the traditional problems of 
philosophy. In this book Peter Unger 
questions this widespread belief. 

260 pages, £17.50 (0 631 13428 X) 

Language, Sense 
and Nonsense 

G.P. BAKER 

and P.M.S, HACKER 

This Is a thorough examination of the 
fundamental presuppositions of 
philosophical semantics, inspired by 
Frege, Wittgenstein, Carnap and 
Tarski, this active branch of 
philosophy is now developed along 
lines sketched by such as Quine, 
Davidson and Durnmett. This book 
offers both an historical and a 
conceptual analysis of the guiding 
Ideas for a theory of meaning for a 
natural language. . 

4 1 6 pages, £22.50 <o 63 1 13529 7) 

Thinking Matter 

Materialism In Eighteenth 
Century Britain 
JOHN W. YQLTON 

'A wonderfully rich and provocative 
study of a central theme in 
eighteenth- century British thought.' 
Vere Chappell 

This examination from Cudworth to. ■ 
Priestley, of & growing debate oyer - 
the question 'can matter think', will be; 
essential reading for anyone 
interested in the origins of modern 
philosophy and the philosophy of 
science:. 

320 pages, c.£l 7.50 <0 631133356) 

The Vastness of 
Natural Languages 

D. TERENpE LANQENDOEN 
and PAUL M. POSTAL 

This book demonstrates that the 1 , 
collection of sentences forming a 
natural language is so vast that itdoes 
not Form a set, much less a 
recursively enumerable set, and 
consequently shows that grammar - 1 ■ 
natural languages are not genera^ :if. . 7 
200 pages, .£1 9.50 (0 63 1 13461V f*» . 
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Letters 

'The Sinking of the 
Belgrano' 

Sir, - 1 clearly have failed to get Paul Rogers 
(Letters, April 6) and those who think like him 
to consider the military dimension of the war 
for the Falklands. During the weeks the Task 
Force sailed south the Junta showed no sign of 
being willing to negotiate. May I now en' -eat 
Mr Rogers to put himself in the position of the 
Chiefs of Staff and Admiral Woodward after 
Mr Haig’s efforts to mediate had failed? 

The success of our military operations rested 
on the Task Force making a surprise landing, 
off-loading troops and a large amount of 
ammunition and sophisticated equipment; 
and, though outnumbered and without air 
cover, defeating the Argentinian forces by 
sheer speed of movement, fire power and 
efficiency. Anyone who had to work, as T did, 
on the Joint Intelligence Stuff - 1 hasten to say 
in the safety of the War Cabinet offices - on the 
landings on Sicily, and at Salerno, Anzio and 
Normandy knows how hazardous this particu- 
lar combined operation was. 

The otic thing the Chiefs of Staff must have 
dreaded was that the Junta would pretend to 
re-open negotiations and the British Cabinet 
would order the Task Force to cruise around in 
the South Atlantic. At any moment the Junta 
could have broken off negotiations and 
launched a pre-emptive strike against the Task 
Force. Has Mr Rogers asked himself whether 
the Prime Minister and the Chiefs of Staff 
should have put the lives of our snilors, seamen 
and troops at risk and courted a devastating 
fnilure of the expedition? I suppose he would 
. have glowed with pride to see our men and 
ships at the bottom of the ocean so long as he 
could have said that we had tried our best to get 
a peaceful settlement at the eleventh hour. 

In military operations there comes a point of 
no return i The British Government had made 
it crystal clear that they were in earnest and the 
Task Force was not a gesture. Once the 
Cabinet judged that the point of no return had 
been reached it was the duty of the naval und 
military commanders to destroy the enemy 
forces and demoralize them as quickly as 
possible. What else were they expected to do? 
Fire rubber bullets? 

But I hope that Mr Rogers and I can agree on 
two things. First, that the destruction of the 
Ridley proposals by the House of Commons in 
1980 was deplorable. Second, that .we should 
negotiate with the new Argentine government , 
which, blit for the British action would never 
have been elected'. But it is no good hoping that 
. . the tape can be rewound to 1980. It is hot only 
the British whorhujtbe expected to. take 
account of realities. 

NOEL ANNAN.. 

House of Lords. London SWl 

Sir, - In continuing to defend the order by Mrs 
•Thatcher's ministers to sink the Belgrano, 
Lawrence Freedinan (Letters, April G) argues ■ 
; there was no reason for them to believe that the 
Peruvian peace initiative was progressing. This 
* is a perception which Desmond. Rice and L 
questioned Seriously in the Sinking oftheBel- 
grano. Now, it seems, an unexpected corro- 
borative witness has joined the debate offering 
what appears to be unqualified confirmation of 
our information. General Alexander Haig, in- 
cumbent US Secretary ;bf; Statt' during .the 1 
South AtlahilC conflict, ’ariys flatly in his 
memoirs that President. Fernando Belaunde 
Terryof Peru “gained acceptance in principle'’ 
fforti bbth Argentina and Britain for a simpli- 
; | Red peace plan Jwjfore.tKe attack op the Belgra- 
ho (Sunday Telegraph, April 1). Haig, who had 
helped to formulate the five-point plan, adds: 

" i' But while the Junta was in the act off consider-r 
irtg It, tlie.submarine HMS Conqueror sank' the 
Argentine cruiser General Belgrano outside 
:the blockade zone . /and the Argentines, 
reacting angrily !lo the bad news, rejected the. 
new peace proposal. ') - : , 

Eq uaily pigriiflpsEnt;' . aiiothc r participant i n « 
the events of the period lias come iip with 
confirmatory material that would seem to: 
^underscore the credibility qf our evidence . Mrs 
^hkteher herself now ac knowledges that Cto'n-.: 
delected the Belgrano group on April ' 
Tlia^82Varid aurally sighted the cruiser next. 
To; 1 :t6 j I?erizi[ Davies, Labour Party 
. -4 i desman on Defence* -Ap]ill 4); Iri doing' so,' 

■ • i ' ■ ’■ ■ 


she concedes by implication that earlier gov- 
ernment versions of when the Belgrano was 
detected were simply not true. The crucial ques- 
tion posed in the book remains unanswered: if 
the Belgrano was threatening the British Task 
Force, as Admiral of the Fleet Lord Lewin and' 
others claim so persistently, why was she not 
attacked before 1600 hours, Sunday, May 2 ? • 

The Prime Ministerial admission evidently 
did not register with Lord Lewin, who stressed 
in an interview that he was not informed of the 
Conqueror's contact with the Belgrano until 
“around 9 or 10 on the morning of Sunday, 
May 2" (Sunday Telegraph, April 8). Who was 
keeping the then Chief of the Defence Staff in 
the dark? Was anything else being kept from 
him - the Belaunde-Haig initiative perhaps? 
Indeed, were all members of the War Cabinet 
fully in the picture? 

ARTHUR GAVSHON. 

19 Stormont Road. London N6. 

T. S. Eliot 

Sir. - I had hoped that the correspondence 
started by Michael Hastings’s play had come to 
an end. but as Martin Tucker (Letters, March 
30) has chosen to revive B rigid O' Donovan’s in 
some ways misleading article, and to encour- 
age readers to buy his paper, I wish to add a 
word. Tucker speaks of the “humiliation and 
anguish’’ caused to Vivienne Eliot by her 
husband's refusal to see her. What anguish 
does he suppose would have been saved if 
there had been an interview? For the pretexts 
on which an interview was sought were entirely 
meaningless, as I can testify (I succeeded 
Brigid O' Donovan as secretary). And what 
does Mr Tucker suppose were the feelings of 
Eliot, exposed to public view as he was, while 
Vivienne pursued him? “Humiliation and 
anguish", certainly, but not indifference to her 
pain. 

Why do correspondents show such eager- 
ness to accuse Eliot of cold-heartedness? Is it 
jealousy of a poet’s greatness? Anyone who 
attends to (he final section of The Waste Land 
(“The sea was dalm. your heart would have 
responded / Gaily, when invited, beating 
obedient l To controlling hands .") can 
guess how bitterly he blamed himself for the 
failure of his marriage. 

ANNE RIDLER. 

14 Stanley Road. Oxford. 

'The Gypsy Language' 

Sir, - John A. C. Greppln’s review of Tatyana 
■ V. Veiitzel’s grammar of North Russian Rom- 
ani, the Gypsy Language (February 3), must 
stand as supreme testimony to, the maxim that a 
little knowledge Is a dangerous thing. The re- 
view-only the last three paragraphs of which 
actually deal with Ventzel’s book - consists of 
various observations on Gypsies and the Gypsy 
. language presented with all the confidence of 
the lay/expert".- 

Gypsies are predictably typified as beggars 
or touters of chewing-gum; the word Ront 
(Romani for “Gypsy") is said to be derived 
from a Sanskrit word “for a person of low 
caste". While this etymology is a frequently 
rfepeated one. it, has not been proven and a 
.number of equally plausible, and certainly less 
negative, ones have been recently suggested: 
Sanskrit rtima, “husband” (a meaning jt re- 
ItainsioRomani), or Panjabirtfw; “wanderer",. 
!;for.fexample.' i'. V:"-;' : v •; 

: ■ Greppin speaks pf “almost -bizarre , squrid- 
jhifts” having taken place in the language, 
rendering "onlyafewwords recognizable'^ for. 
Greppin , Who doesn't speak Romani; this pre- 
sumably means 'recognizable -j In. terms of Us 
..Indo-European cpgqates, although the ejtam- 
; pies he gives ar<? recognizable enough. H6\y- 
, ' cver* Romani preserves' a stricture arid a phb- 
Vnolojjy in its conservative dlafocfs (including 
; the one described by Ventzel) which remain: far 
; more faithful to.lheir Sanskritic source than do. 
Its ncp-Indic. sister-languages Still spbkeri ip 
India. Scarcely "bizarre"- : . ! ; H 

: Greppin goes on to dtsCiis? - almost tocdqi 
.pjpin abdut-thejadopted elements inRotfiani 
vbcnbiif&ry, flippantly iefe'rringto “generous 
dollops”pf Persian;: Greek andArme^iahevi- 
, dent iri. the lexicon. There are iu fact fewer then 
, forty Persian words rind fewer tban fifteen At- 
mcniRn words iri the whole language, for 
'fowerGreekhenistharionefinds'lri’Eriglish. 


The original Indie vocabulary constitutes some 
65 per cent of the entire lexicon - which may be 
compared with the 28 per cent native Anglo- 
Saxon words surviving in Greppin’s own native 
English. And if “even words for numbers, part 
of the most basic and cherished components of a 
language" are adoptions in Romani, it might be 
pointed out that English stole “dozen", "gross" 
and “million" from French, and "zero” from 
Arabic. 

Gypsies in eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union are not divided into two groups, as Mr 
Greppin states; this division is Ventzel’s own 
and should have been presented as such. Her 
classification differs frqm several others, for 
example, those of Ken rick, Kaufman or de 
Gila. Greppin is puzzled because the author 
“scarcely acknowledges" the Armenian Gyp- 
sies, although in her book she states quite 
clearly that she is describing only the dialect 
spoken in northern Russia. Mention is made, 
too, by Greppin, of an archaism in Albanian 
Romani, in order to illustrate the “idiosyncra- 
tic" nature of the different Romani dialects. 
The example he gives is lindra, “sleep", in that 
dialect, but in fact the same root is found in 
British Romani (as lindi) and in the eastern 
European dialects (as lindri),. which are in- 
cidentally well represented in the Soviet Un- 
ion. In these and other dialects the word sur- 
vives, is not a retention, and everywhere 
means “sleep". 

Mr Greppin goes on to say that “in spite of 
these various retentions, the Gypsies [are] 
finding.lt increasingly difficult to live a migra- 
tory life and maintain their language”, as 
though such retentions are a requisite factor 
for nomadism. Furthermore, he tells us, Gyp- 
sies are “slowly losing their last clear means of 
identification"; apparently Gypsy identity - 
nomadism = speaking Romani, and without 
these last two Gypsies cease to be Gypsies. 
Many Gypsies of course have adopted a migra- 
tory life because centuries of being moved on 
by oppressive non-Gypsy laws have left little 
alternative. But a great many Gypsies have 
been settled for a very long time; those en- 
slaved for five hundred years in the Balkan 
principalities certainly didn’t go very far, and 
have not lost anything of their self-perception 
as Gypsies because they don't conform to the 
non-Gypsy's romantic stereotype. And as for 
finding it difficult to maintain their language, 
Mr Greppin might be interested to learn that 
the production of books and records in Romani 
is increasing, that the different bureaux of the 
International Gypsy Committee communicate 
with each'other on a regular basis in Romani, 
and that the Romani Committee of Western 
Australia has had a weekly radio programme, 
in Romani, for the past five years. The lan- 
guage has hundreds of thousands of speakers in 
North America and a great many in South 
America too; on both continents the language 
is in little danger of extinction. 

The review closes with the observation that 
Gypsies are without a spokesman in the United 
Nations. The • World Romani Congress 
obtained permanent consultative status in that 
.. organization five years ago; the Romani flag 
and anthem have official recognition there. Mr 
Greppin believes that it will be non-Gypsy 
scholars who will have the last word on who 
and what Gypsies were, in Ihelr grammar 
books. As long as non-Gypsy scholars continue 
to publish misinformation of this kind, I pre- 
■ diet that Uypsies Will bb safe ^nd will survive, 

• ' for tire pursuit ot the storybook characters they 
: Ipsist on! defining as Gypsies will keep such 
people' well deaf of tjie real tfiliig. 

yanko lb redzosko. ;-: : . 

International Gypsy Committee, pO Box 856, Buda, 

. Texas 78610. -•/. v 

Jerome K. Jerome . 

f Sir, 1 - In His review of Jerdpre K. Jerome’s 
autobiography . (March 23) Jonathan Keates 
/ ridicules, the Suggestion; that Jerome’s middlfe 
j name derives from a Hungarian general .called 
Klapk^ Who used toJodge with the Jeromes. 

, THe ti^mc Oqities, he suggests, frorri a Danish 
■''' architect by the name of;G|apa. The former 

VhiflOfT; bb>yever unljk.ely v *4 t'rife; as for as the * 

suggested aiternatiye is’coriCerped, T should 
' like to draw Mr' Kites’* kjwriUnn: fri 'lhi 9anV 


Austrian rule and caught (as they seem to do 
once in every century) the imagination and 
admiration of the whole world. Their impro- 
vised peasant army defeated the Austrian 
regulars and the Emperor was forced to appeal' 
to the Tsar for- help. The Tsar dispatched an 
army of 200,000 men and the Hungarians, 
fucing overwhelming odds, were forced to lay 
down their arms. They did capitulate, with the 
single exception of the fortress of KomSrom. 
on the Danube, under the command of 
General Klapka. They continued to resist and, 
in the end, secured safe conduct for themselves 
and left the fortress, led by Klapka, carrying 
their smuil arms and flying their flags. The 
General came to England and did indeed 
become a lodger of the Jeromes whose son, 
horn in 1859, was named after him. 

The Hungarian uprising of 184W9 has been 
forgotten in England and few English people 
have ever heard of General Klapka. But when * 
I was a young man in Hungary, every school- 
boy knew - and was proud of it - that the 
world-famous author of Three Men in a Baa t 
had been named after the hero of our War of 
Liberation. To take away Jerome's middk 
name from the Hungarians and hand it overto 
the Danes amounts to a major international 
injustice. 

GEORGE MIKES. 

IB Dornctiffe Road, London SW6. 

Sidney's 'Old Arcadia' 

Sir, -There seems to be no limit to the capacity 
within some students of Sidney for take 
statement and false suggestion. 

First, false statement.(a) Katherine Duncan- 
Jones (Letters, March 30) is wrong to allege 
that Croft does not discuss the lacunae. He 
does, (b) H. R. Woudhuysen (Letters, Mwch 
30) is wrong to assert that Croft mentions the 
Bodleian Orlando “only in passing”. On the 
contrary, Croft in two places correctly claims 
that the hand of the scribe of the major portion 
of that manuscript is also to be found in the BL 
Orlando and in Phillipps. 

Second, false suggestion. The Ottley MS, p 
miscellany of poems, is not the only manusoipl 
with which Phillipps, a MS of Old Arcadia, \s 
"uniquely in agreement at several points”, and 
your readers should not be misled by Duncaji- 
Jones and Woudhuysen into believing that ilii- 
The significance of Ouley could therefore only 
be properly assessed in the context of i 
full-scale study of all surviving manuscripts™.. 
Old Arcadia. Croft’s paper did not purport*® 
be such a study, nor did it claim to solve "ellll* 
problems the MS poses" (Woudhuysen); it w* 
concerned to announce the Harington conrtdc- 
tion. This it has demonstrated conclusive^ 1 

Finally, I hope that in the cause of truth I 
may state that, contrary to Woudhuysen* 
disingenuous ultempt to give nie credit, I W 
no part whatsoever in Croft’s importaal 
covery and paper, I wrote to you as a read"; . 
perturbed that a belittling notice 
influential columns should depend so touch JJ £ 
plain misstatements of fact, and to judge 
correspondence I have received I wa ?. 

■ means alone in my condemnation of wWd? 

writer to me called a "disgraceful re^jj 
Amateurs of venom ( Woudhuysen'* 
could therefore do worse than re-taste. M® . 
Duncan-Jones (March 2). ; V 

R. E. ALTON. 

St Edmund Hall, Oxford. .,' ■■ ■ ‘ 

• ,* m;.V . 

William Hazlitt ' 

Sir,.- Reviewing my book Hazlitt: The 
a Critic (March 16), Pat Rogers assumes * . 
.."would not find attractive" Marijy n . ; 
argument in a recent article on‘ Liber.; 

..which views the novei gs. :a; tranj^wW-'- 
Hazlitt’s work in criticism to His final $ ul . . : 
- graphical essays. As it happens, I 

■ article and admired it, If >t enforced a A Pf ■ 

• atlori between Hazlitt’s persopal ^py 8 ;® ■ iu ; 
criticism, qr reduced to mere au ^°f 
lilts quality of moral concern, i would Wg-jt 
; little use forit as.Rbgers supposes. 
see. that it does either of thes6 tbing^ : . .-. ; j- 
. DAVID BROMWICH. . ■ ' : : 

, Princeton Ubiversity. Princeton, 

In' the 1 caption to the photdgraph;oC^-i/: ; : 
Cabinet on page 264 of the ; 

Herbert Morrison was wrongly iditoup^ fT' 
Ernest Bqyin arid vice versa.' ‘ ' ’ • 
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The pursuit of the commonweal 


Nicholas Shrimpton 

William Morris Today 

Institute of Contemporary Arts, until April 29 

William Morris was a political artist. A Marxist 
for the last thirteen years of his versatile life, 
and a Ruskinian radical for thirty years before 
that, he dedicated his gifts to the service of a 
social theory. On the 150th anniversary of his 
birth the ICA has chosen to stage a 
correspondingly political exhibition. “While 
posterity lias accorded Morris (lie craftsman 
and designer un enduring respect,*’ declares 
Teresa Newman in her catalogue (printed in 
the format of Commonweal, the newspaper 
which Morris edited for the Socialist Longue in 
the late lKHOs), “it has ignored or belittled 
Morris the critic of capitalism.” 

This claim is the key to an insistently didactic 
exhibition, and it prompts two obvious ques- 
tions. The first must be whether it is true. Of 
course, a hundred people have a screen- 
printed Morris fubric on their sofa, or n San- 
derson's Morris wallpaper on the walls, for 
every one who has reuil “A Factory as l( Might 
Be" or “Useful Work versus Useless Toil”. But 
E. P. Thompson's biography, which did so 
much to bring the Marxist Morris to the fore, 
appeared in 1955 and G. D. I I. Cole’s widely 
read Nonesuch anthology identified Morris as 
a “revolutionary Socialist" twenty yenrs before 
that. Posterity, one suspects, has simply ex- 
pressed a rational preference for democratic 
capitalism. Any reprehensible ignoring or be- 
littling that's gone on hus been on the part of 
the British Left and William Morris Today 
aims itself primary at them. A rediscovery of 
Morris, it is suggested, could bring nbout the 
intellectual revival for which socialism in this 
country is searching so desperately. 

Homage to ham 

David Nokes 

The Dresser 
Odeon Haymarket 

Strangely, for a play that flaunts theatricality in 
every line and gesture, Ronald Harwood's The 
Dresser transfers quite naturally to the screen. 
Peter Yates has lavished bn the text nostalgic 
evocations of Britain in the Blitz, bombs and 
ration-cards and ten-bob notes, to produce 
another essay in the currently fashionable 
nouveau-Ealing genre of sentimental patriot- 
ism (hat has been doing so svell at box-offices 
and award ceremonies. In an early scene “Sir”, 
a gross but lovable tyrant played, by Albert 
Finney, marches at the head of his little troupe 
of old men, cripples and nancy-boys through 
Salford station. Striding the blasts of Nazi 
bombers and gouts of steam, he brandishes his 
cane ai a quaking functionary and bellows 
“Stop that train!" There has been nothing like 
it since James Robertson Justice. Tom Courte- 
nay too, as “Sir’”s dresser, bears an uncanny 
resemblance to Norman Wisdom, though his 
mincing gait and flutingYoice 6\ve rather more 
to Kenneth Williams. Hanvood’s play is a 
homage to ham; an affectionate celebration of 
the tradition of actor-managers from Vincent 
Crummies to Donald Wolfit. Albert Finney, 
with his sad bloodhound eyes and histrionic 
excess captures perfectly a blend of showman, 
autocrat and tragedian that teeters constantly 
on the brink of solf-p^rody. Like Lear, whom 
he plays in a final tour-de-force performance at 
Ihe Alhambra^ Bradford while the bombs fail 
outside, "Sir" is a grotesque hulk of battered 
humanity, a symhpl pf indomitable courage, 
absurd but magnificent. More thnn once in the 
film he Is compared to Churchill as Yntcs con- 
trives to turn King Lear, like Olivier's Henry 
V, into a theatrical apotheosis of the bulldog 
breed . Offstage , though on the verge of physic- 
al and financial collapse, and In need of con- 
stant cosseting by his dresser, “Sir" is an image 
1 of mora| grandeur in Its underwear. 

! Tills is, a 1 film for thbse who like their drama 
! strong and sWeet. like lea. It Is a tribute to the 
spirit of “mucking In^qrtd “mujJdlijjg tjiroug^ 


The second question is, accordingly, 
whether political ideas are the stuff of good 
exhibitions. On the evidence of this show, my 
answer would he that they arc not. Only a 
handful of items on display arc works or art hy 
William Morris: three chairs, u scattering of 
fabrics and designs for fabrics, a few bonks 
from the Kclmscott Press. This exiguous selec- 
tion from his ample oeuvre is used to tempt us 
into a programmed learning exercise. Video 
screens and recorded voices, hlown-up photo- 
graphs and collagcd newspapers, cartoons of 
Mrs Thatcher and endless instructive captions, 
all comhiitc to rani home the current relevance 
of uur hem. If you are puzzled us to wlmt an 
Institute of Contemporary Arts is doing celeb- 
rating a mail who died in 1896. you should feel 
simultaneously reassured and cheated. To 
adapt Roy Campbell, “They stress Ihe contem- 
poraneity all right. / But where’s the bloody 
art?" There is nothing in (his exhibition which 
could not be done as well in a pamphlet and 
twice as well in a television programme. 

What is snd nbout this three-dimensional 
polemic is that it neglects so ninny of the gen- 
uinely interesting problems to which a Morris 
exhibition in I9K4 might address itself. Is that 
“enduring respect" for the craftsman and de- 
signer actually very well informed? How many 
people, for example, rculizc that the “Daffo- 
dil" fabric of their curtains or loose covers was 
not designed by William Morris at all. but by 
his assistant John Henry Dearie? After the 
foundation of the Socialist League in IKH4 
Morris was too busy with politics to do much 
design work. An exhibition which made clear 
the contribution of Dearie or May Morris to 
the output of Morris & Company, and enabled 
us to compare their individual achievements, 
would be delightful us well as instructive. 

Equally interesting would he an attempt to 
place Morris in the context of other 



“The Dam Champion", /V50, a litho/traph by Harnett Freedman front the exhibition nl tiv>puinHnys. 
ittu\lrtilinmaiul drtfyni ul the Gillian Jasun Gallery. ■ 12 Inverm sv Street, l.nnilon A’Wl until Max IN 


nineteenth-century design. The assumption 
that everything was philistine vulgarity until 
the coining of Morris, Marshall. Faulkner A 
Coin 1861 has long since crumbled. An exhibi- 
tion which set. say. Morris's St George's 
Cabinet (1861) against William Burges's Yut- 
mun Cabinet (1858) would rescue him from the 
peculiar isolation to which his own gifts as a 
self-publicist have sometimes condemned him. 

Topics such as these need not involve any 
improper neglect of Morris’s insistent political 
interests. They would, however, provide a 
more satisfactory visual experience than the 
fifteen propaganda photographs of the Nicaru- 
guun revolution (chaps on trucks waving fists In 
the air) which fill half u wall at the ICA. If we 
arc to be convinced of the pertinence of Mor- 


ris's work to contemporary problems, what we 
need to be shown is less the existence of the 
contemporary problems than the quality of 
Morris's achievement. 

What this exhibition and its accompanying 
lujok (KiUpp. ICA. E6.M5. 0 91)5263 346) sug- 
gest is that Morris was not. in fact, a very 
interesting or original thinker. Always deriv- 
ative. first from Ruskin. then from Marx, his 
gifts were those of a propagandist and demon- 
strator. The bonk contains loo many short 
pieces by too many contributors to mount a 
sustained refutation of this view. The exhib- 
ition deliberately suppresses his practical de- 
monstrations in favour of his ubstracl thought. 
The impression which emerges is that the news 
from nowhere is a long wny short of a scoop. 


in which self-raising flour serves as a substitute 
for face-powder and spear-bearers are trans- 
formed overnight into stars. Even the cultural 
snob in the troupe, played by Edward Fox. is 
finally won over by the ethos of improvisation 
and sets to cranking the wind-machine like a 
wild thing. The style throughout is camp tragic 
and the pitch seldom dips below* fortissimo. 
During the storm scene, while “Sir” staggers 
onstage, tearing his passion to tatters and saw- 
ing the air as with a chain-saw. the rest of the 
company are in the wings banging timpani, 
crashing cymbals, shaking thunder-sheets, 
stamping and blasting like a demented heavy- 
metal band. Yet when “Sir” exits he asks, with 
a pained expression, “Where was the storm?" 

Much of the dialogue and several of the inci- 
dents in the film are like pages tom from The 
Art of Coarse Acting. Harwood has deliberate- 
ly included every Green Room clichd from the 
Scottish play to the casting couch. But when 
fine actors like these are allowed to indulge 
themselves by impersonating third-rate thes- 
pians, the result is some marvellous comic set- 
pieces. The script too contains many sharp 
Ortonesdue one-liners. As Courtenay fosses 
round “Sir" likera nanny, his incessant chatter : , 
is laced with bitter-sWeet reminiscences of a 
“friend" who was taken poorly in Colwyn Bay. 
“Very ill he was - nearly became a Catholic." 

What t|\e film chiefly lacks is any sense of 
irony. Walking through the blitzed streets of 
Bradford on his wny to the theatre “Sir” en- 
counters an old man sitting in the gutter, star- 
ing at the ruins of his bombed-out home. Im- 
mediately perceiving the symbolism of the 
situation. “Sir" offer? the man two corii- 
plcmentnry tickets for Lear, a sentimental ges- 
ture entirely in keeping with (he uplifting tone 
of this film. Later that night, as "Sir” gives his 
triumphant performance of Lenr, there is not a 
dry eye in the house, from the gallery to the 
orchestra pit. Even the ranks of ushere'ies cun 
scarce forbear a tear. The film wallows nostal- 
gically in: theatrical myth and magic, seckihg to 
recreate an atmosphere of teqs subtle, more 
heroic limes. As the curtain goes down on Lear ■ 
arid “Sir" shuffles off to the Green Room to 
die, we are left with the Unmistakable ^ense 
jlptj jhis;)va? pjs r^e^up ,., /A- 


NEW FROM CARCANET 


Collected Poeme 
C. H. SISSON 

C. H. Sisson is seventy this month. 
He has long been central to 
Carcanet, one of the outstanding 
poets and critics of a remarkable 
generation. u He is worth a place on 
the short shelf reserved for the finest 
twentieth-century poets, with Eliot 
and Rilke and MacDiarmld." Robert 
Nye, The Scotsman 

0 85635 498 8 cased (3B4pp) £14.95 


Anglican Essays 
C.H. SISSON 

"These essays are elegant, witty, 
Incisive, free from cant ..." 
Birmingham Post 
0 65S35 456 £ cased (T4lpip) £8.95 ; 



English Poetry 1900-1950 
C. H. SISSON 

“It should be thrust into the hand of 
eveiy school - and university - 
teacher and every reader and 
The Regrets/Lies Regrets would-be reader of poetry." Spectator 
JOACHIM DU BELL. AY 0 86«353930CMwlt2f4pp)lfe.«6 

“Sisson ta a aplendld translator ^ that Christopher Hompt; a 

he makes aulhenilo new verse In • nnuA i p 

English. which rlng9 true to all the life * 

and immediacy he has found |n the G. n. SISSON 

original text . . Few recent books of' "Certainly no one who cares about . 

verse In English are so rich In such good writing can afford to Ignore this - 

directness as lhla."7?)0 Times book "Guardian 

086635 471 Spaper(l47pp) £4.80 0 65635 103 2 cased (2Mpp) £ 6.95 

Carcanet also publish Sisson's translations of Lucretius. Horace. The Song of Roland, Dante and 
La Fontaine; his collected essays; fits selections of Swift and Christina Rossetti, and his editions oi 
Ford end Lewis. 

; CARCANET PRESS LIMITED // 

265-212 Cora Exchange, Manchester M4 sIIQ // 

Write for our catalogue (ref T& 4 ) 
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History without histrionics 


Julia Briggs 

SHAKESPEARE 
Henry V 

Royal Shakespeare Then I re . Stratford-upon- 
Avon 

The chorus of Henry V so often invites us to 
•‘eke out our performance with your mind'* 
that audiences either wonder what Shakes- 
peare was worrying about . or else they assume 
they know. And. yes. the play is padded out 
with jokes even more hoary and bewhiskered 
than ancient Pistol himself- the English weath- 
er. the funny accents of fringe Britishers, the 
even funnier attempts of foreigners to speak 
English. The play's many beautiful lines seem 
to float in n void, free from the currents of 
feeling that should imbue them with their prop- 
er force. Despite Shnkespcare's evident horror 


First World War , fought over the nearby fields 
of northern France. The French court then 
descends, godlike, on golden tea-trays, in 
order to discuss armour and horses and “the 
low-rated English play at dice", n moment of 
artifice slightly out of key with the deliberately 
limited scenic effects elsewhere. Finally a 
series of candles is lit for the slaughtered 
French nobles which provide a poignant back- 
drop to the conciliatory - and amatory - finale. 
This last scene, skilfully cut and particularly 
well performed, is one of the highlights of the 
production: Cecile Paoli makes an enchanting- 
ly elfin Katherine, and Kenneth Branagh's 
Henry seems paradoxically more at home as a 
fish- out-of-water soldier at the French court 
than he had done leading the field. 

Earlier difficulties arise from the self-drama- 
tizingly martial character of Harry himself: this 
is a part to tear a cat in, and Kenneth Branagh 
will never be one of nature's cat-tearers. One 


night. And Pistol’s style should be sufficiently 
over the top to allow the hostess to remain 
safely under it. Her account of Falstnffs death 
needs to be artlessly heartfelt if it is to prompt 
the tears it invites. Here the intensest moments 
are occasioned by the war. and more grief is 
shown for the murdered boys than for the off- 
stage death of the fat knight. Fluellen. in an 
outstanding performance by Sidn Probert, de- 
livers his most inconsequential observations 
clasping the corpse of one of them. Among the 
rest of the cast, the English court are support- 
ive but indistinguishable apart from a skinhead 
Earl of Cambridge and Brian Blessed as Exe- 
ter. The French court are more individualistic, 
their distracted king insulating himself from 
reality behind his silken earflaps, while the 
Dauphin is unexpectedly animated by delu- 
sions of Napoleonic grandeur. All in all, an 
enjoyable and coherent production, which 
might benefit from taking its opening invoca- 



A drawing of R. D. Kitaj by Jim Dine, from the 
exhibition of portraits and self-poriralu by Arikha, 
Auerbach, Kitaj, Freud and their circle at ■ 



of war. his Iicto displays a callow mixture of 
gung-ho aggression and do-or-dic heroics, and 
his oratory seems calculated to elicit a chauvin- 
istic response which may Imve gratified the first 
Elizabeth, but is patently inappropriate under 
the second. So how, apart from conjuring up 
our thoughts, should the director deal with 
these disparate elements? Adrian Noble's 
solution in the new Stratford production is to 
take it as straight as possible (except for the 
chorus who carries the camp into the rest of the 
play), to keep the action fluent and continuous 
and let the excitement of events rather than 
language make the main impact. His inter- 
pretation springs from an admirably conscien- 
tious, if faintly puritanical, reading of the text: 
there is a prevailing unease at the play's rhetor- 
ic, but otherwise the lines are delivered clearly 
and intelligently, occasionally a little too fast. 
Visual gimmickry (sternly discouraged by so 
much scene-setiing) Is kept to a minimum. 

Three unwarranted' special effects' have 
crept in under Hie guard of those “flat unraised 
spirits” that act as a deterrent to any director’s 
spectacular ambitions: a steady and historically 
well-attested downpour soaks the miserable 
English soldiers on the eve of Agincourt, pro- 
viding a pointed visual reminiscence of the 

Moonshine 

3 Roger Warren . 

.' SHAKESPEARE ... 

A Midsummer Night ’s Dream v. . ■ 

The Other Place, Stratford-upon-Avon 

Sheila Hancock’s production of A Midsummer 
Night's [Dream is much improved since last au- 
tumn's RSC tour, but it still relies heavily on 
external gags and on effects from pre vious.pro- 
. ductions 'rather than offering a coherent inter- 
pretation of the play. , • . . •■<•• 

"• K follows the current fashion for vaguely 
. / Victorian/Edwaftlla n' Dreamy The first fairy 

emerges from a large.. Victorian wardrobe, 
bringing. a stunted thorn bush with her. .the 
_ . only suggestion of a wood apart from a few 
~ leaves scattered over the bare stage . These are 
' fairies as a yieforian child might have seen 
;.th«m V * njstitrpare;’ bUtdt'makes little sense. 
! ’- ' //'for such menacing LeWis'Cafroll grotesques to 
’ ’ sing a lullnby against sinister creatures.- The 
c , fairies' blessing, of the palace at the end is 
.performed by. the whole company, wearing 
. dark cloaks and carrying jamps arid candiesii 
but after this powerful exorcism of eVil Spirits, 
a sinister hand appears around that .wardrobe 
door. The ^production ’syiew of the fairy world 
; ,':is confused, .. '■ ■ \ 

A . -in keeping with recently established stage' 
~ tradition. Roger Allam plays both iiieseus and 
. ■.Qberon,iPepriy Dpwnje Hippolytn and Tjia- 
nia, and the .mortal poixrt doubles as the fairy 
one. Allam nitikes the most of Theseus' irony 
at the expense of a nuri's miserable life,“chniu- 
:ing;fnim hymns to the cold fri tilt css moon 11 ,1 in. 
; . the' process . taming HjppolytaY sharp 
Amazonian ..disapproval; and such tensions 
finally explode into the' quarrel between foeir 
■ “otherselves’VOberon andTitania. When that 
.j is resolve d/G be rap; and .Titunia'^rock^tlie 
ground" Mth'a'ferocibb^ Hlqtffig'd aneq. 


obvious temptation is to substitute a complac- 
ent schoolboy heroism for the charisma that 
the original must have possessed. Branagh 
tastefully avoids the first, but never really man- 
ages to suggest the second. His is essentially a 
small-screen performance, exact and truthful 
but flinching slightly from the blatant rabble- 
rousing of the big set speeches: "Once more 
unto the breach . . ."is taken in too much of a 
hurry and, exceptionally in this production, 
ineptly staged so that it is partly delivered over 
his shoulder as he scales the Harfleur walls. 
The speech for Crispin Crispian’s day could do 
with a greater delight in its own eloquence. 
Branagh is happier in the more intimate solilo- 
quy on the idol ceremony, more moving on his 
father's usurpation and the French massacre of 
the boys left behind the lines: *T was not angry 
since I came to France / Until this time''. 

Histrionic performances are currently un- 
fashionable, and would probably endanger the 
ensemble playing that is one of this produc- 
tion’s greatest merits, yet their absence ennnot 
but be felt in a play so conscious of its own 
theatricality, especially in a few key roles. Pis- 
tol. characterized by his stagestruck Marlovian 
exclamations, has dwindled to a mild eccentric, 
more White Knight than Wolfit on an off- 


panied by frenzied African drumming, which Is 
presumably intended to release the erotic ten- 
sions suppressed berteath the public image of 
Theseus and Hippolyta. 

The mechanicals' scenes are ' laden with 
much extraneous business. Snug, for example, 
is not merely “slow of study" but tearfully un- 
stable, almost frantic at the suggestion that he 
should actually speak line's as the Lion, and 
drying hopelessly when it comes to delivering 
them in the play scene. In compensation, he 
jbursts into uncontrollable roaring and attacks 
the fox-fur which represents Moonshine's dog 
before collapsing, in an epileptic fit, literally 
stopping the show 1 , This obviously inflates ■ 
Snug’s role far beyond anything suggested by 
the text; and beside, him Philip Jackson’s com- 
placent, small-scale Bottom almost becomes a 
secondary character. As usual, the lovers are 
played for broad humour; Hetty!* wildly over? ; 
does her rage at being called! a ■ ‘puppet^j affd.i; 
Apologetically, throws away, her tabfre lyriepl 
lines amid embarrassed glgglta. He r i ^differ- 
ence to language is shared by Puck, who gab- 
bles bis own speeches, and by his shamblirtg- ■ 
aiid grimacing threatens to . distract from 
OberonY A 'J • 

'. Fortunately : RogerAllam’s : niaghificent 
Oberon shows a masterly control iti sustaining , 
His- extended poetic speeches. His uses 1 a wide 
vbcia I . range tore fleet the. part's changes of-; 
mood ffotn orrestiVik authority to;. ifonjc 
humour, froth brotic ,sen$uousncs$ tf3 : moving 
tenderness, Hissheer expertise placeshini <?n 
atibther level from the rest of thfi castj lf.' as iHe 
RSC claims i'; this ^tratford season marks the,: ■; 
emergence, of fob “pew generation of classical ' ! 

' BPlrtK** Ilk rln lit herFnrhmnhp ne OhnrnH a n’rl • ’ 


lion of the muse of fire a little more seriously. Marlborough Graphics Gallery until May 12. 


The nest newprodustipp! atiThe ‘Other Place- ft V 


The lady killers 


Jonathan Keates 

DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Lady Macbeth of Mtscnsk 
ANTONIO VIVALDI 
Giuditta Trlumphans 
FREDERICK DELIUS 
Margot La Rouge 
CHARLES LECOCQ 
Dr Miracle 
Camden Festival 

The eponymous heroine of Delius’s Margot La 
Rouge is literally caught red-handed by the 
Paris policeman who bursts in upon the estam- 
inei where she has just stabbed her lover's 
i murderer. The scene is emblematic of the 
operas at this year’s Camden Festival, for it 
was surely more than mere coincidence which 
proposed a common theme of women and mur- 
der. Victims are severally knifed, beheaded, 
poisoned with mushrooms and pushed off a 
bridge (in Cilea's Adriana Lecottvreur, which I 
was sadly compelled to miss, the soprano dies 
from inhaling the noxious scent of violets pre- 
sented to her by a jealous rival). Dr Miracle is 
simply the exception which proves the rule: the 
potential effects of an envenomed omelette are 
thwarted by the timely intervention of the hero 
disguised as a quack. . 

If Vivaldi’s Judith carries out her deed of 
patriotic derring-do with a certain aristocratic 
distaste and Delius's Margot is hallowed by the 
romance of the gutter, Katerina .Ismailova - in 
Shostakovich's opera - has nothing to redeem 
her from sheer sensual brutality. The libretto, 
based on Leskov’s story of “the Lady Macbeth 
of the Mtsensk District" has no easily memor- 
able parallel for its portrayal of the unremitting 
violence qrid coarseness at the heart of 
nineteenth-century provincial life. Everyone is 
either.cruei, greedy, venal or stupid and Kater- 
ina herself, far from being a Russian Emma 
Bovary or Thdrftse Raqtiin, earns our compas- 
sion simply through the resistless sexual energy 
evoked by Shostakovich’s score.; 

ffhji mUsie.^the djrigirialv rather than the 
revised and softened -1962 version -- is a treat 
■thajt has-been denied for too long to London 
'■ operjt audiences. The Logan, Hall’s, acoustic 
.wds friendly neither to the composer’s wqnder- 
fully turbid String-Writing nor to the’ .aug- 
mented bifgss at the back of ti|e audi torium . but 
the conipejli ng rawness > and yi brant colours 
.: shprte th'fough In moirieqts such as the inexor- 
able entfacte passacaglia linking the scenes of 
A'ct Two arid, the sinisterly underlined kiss 
which clihebes the murder of Katerina's hus- 
band. ' ' y- ■ •: 5 ■ : .■ ■ 

HbWprd AViJliamsts inducting wisely aimed 
Rl ; a coherent enthusiasm phd a broad general 
Viewjbf the wprkrtathjjir than- laying emphasis' 
.99^P®^^ e t R hs.Hisctatactedup superbly - in 
• * the dasepLPhylliS Can rfap , who m ade a ^cowl- 
. i ng.pouri rig BetlpD a>| 'OufofKaterina; quite 
; bn ly . th^hghithe v dca 1 line was occas- 
iQh?|ly > toxin gj toher .ftaoutces. l ^TbeTedoubt- 


deress with a convincing motive, Donakl 1 
Stephenson, however intelligent as Sergei, |be | 
servant who seduces his mistress, was perhaps 
too soft-grained to suggest so callous a lover, ' 
but Roger Bryson and Anne-Marie Owens ! 
gave vivid definition to their roles among the 
train of convicts in the harrowing final scene, i. 

Judith in Vivaldi's Venetian oratorioofl716 | 
could hardly present a greater contrast to the 1 [ 
ferocious Katerina. Giacomo Cassetti's clever- ■ 
ly-paced Latin text (given here in an Engl^h j 
version by the director) dwells cunningly oo [ 
the allure of her young widow’s coyness. The' 
act of murder, however glorious the cause, 
revolts her, but the production was careful Dot 
to imply any incipient attractions in Holofenie* - 
himself, an imperious braggart whose softer ^ 
moments ultimately fail to weaken Judith’s re- 
solve. 

The recitatjve throughout seemed infiflitdy: : 
tougher than the Hrias, many of then) cojK • 
structed in the curiously boneless manner s° j 
beloved of the composer, with the stress upon • j 
sensuous orchestral lines and the freqtanUh-: ; 
sence of a supporting bass. If the singers soiigH .* : 
to match this wispy, etiolated style jt wtf t. 
sc.ircely any fault of theirs: Jean Bail^Wd'-. ; 
Karen Shelby as Judith and her maid Abr^fr. 
first cousin to Purcell’s Belinda in her undiii» - 
ished optimism) discovered passion only in tlf •• 
extended central episode in Holofernesj ltyl. 
and even I Iclen Kucharck as the genoral’stwj f 
page Vagaus needed more than the iiju» . J 
could offer to establish her role. Paul Htap 1 *- . ■ . 
designs and direction suited themselves to ih? j. - ; 
starkness of what was, after all , nn oratori6»W • 
not Intended for the tlientre. '• 

Margot La Rouge, Delius's fifth opera, J .- 
wisely given in its original French, using tae - ^ 
recently discovered autograph scor* ‘v 
mifered in St Louis Inst year. The dran» 
atmosphere has dated enchantlngly:, njnjj ' 
among the absinthe bottles and th e piles i 

in the sort of Pai;ls where artists iinWJJ 
themselves to be engaged in som.etbing dj^" 
Seeing Ljfe, The music is everything wjW- . j j 
-expect from the creator of Koanga and Av. i- ■ •}: 
lage Romeo and Juliet, full of authentic . . j 
chromatic sobs and bursts of folk-da rl«r. • . _ 
touched also with that fatal pcni'MR ^ ; 

awarding, the tunes almost exclusively . 10 ^ 
orchestra while the singers adorn ;. 

with dialogue both accommodating 

It was a worthy TevlyflL-g'V^T^j- 
wholehearted stylishness " in. Rotart ;/ fc 

excellent, production. .Anne Mason ann.fl"% ■ ■ . 

: Moll were rensitively Contrasted as Marg^. - , \ 

her rival tjH Bdguin, and Kim Beglfey ^ 

soldier Thibault (“par ici les piqq^piP u ? ;i _^2 . ; • . I 
the tarts) brought pathos artd’taergy y- j 

Carsen'js versatility showed to It.! [ 

.hiaStagl^g^of '! 

ipperetta competition in Whieh l? e - isStti - - ' J ' 

. took joint first prize" The spirit- lqy* ;- I" ■ 

. rather tjjpn any Offenbach dwwjM 1 * ' 

ers beneficently over the.ens^mblM: 
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Apparitions from the East 


Robert Wistrich 

STEVEN E.ASCHHEIM 

Brothers and Strangers: The East European 

Jew in German and German Jewish 

Consciousness 1800-1923 

331pp. University of Wisconsin Press. £23.75. 

029909M04 

Just over a century ago the great German histo- 
rian Heinrich von Treitschke sounded the omi- 
nous warning to his fellow countrymen that 
“across our Eastern frontiers there pushes, 
year after year, from the inexhaustible Polish 
cradle, a troop of ambitious, trousers-selling 
youth, whose children and children’s children 
will some day dominate Germany's stock ex- 
changes and newspapers”. The antisemitic im- 
agination in Germany, at all levels of con- 
sciousness, was thereafter to be increasingly 
obsessed by the spectre of a mass immigration 
of Ostjuden (East European Jews) bringing 
with it all the real and the fictive evils of the 
ghetto - dirt, disease, immorality and subver- 
sion. In the wake of war, defeat and revolu- 
tion, this so-called Ostjttdengefahr assumed af- 
ter 1918 n peculiarly hysterical quality whipped 
up by the radical German Right - encouraging, 
already then, the kind of draconian administra- 
tive mensures and popular backlash that clear- 
ly foreshadowed Nazi extremism. 

Yet the same ghetto Jew, that "apparition in 
a black caftan and black hair locks", whom the 
young, down-and-out Hitler encountered in 
Vienna thirty years after von Treitschke’s dia- 
tribe and who supposedly opened his eyes to 
the deadly threat confronting (he Gcrman- 
Aryan race - this alien, mysterious presence 
was really only a pretext. For in the world of 
vdlkisch antisemitic fantasy, sophisticated dis- 
tinctions between modem and medieval, west- 
ern and eastern, enlightened and ghetto Jews 
tended to blur and dissolve into one continuum 
of race, linking pariah and parvenu in a com- 
mon conspiracy. Moreover, as Richard Wag- 
ner Had argued as early as 1850 in his prophetic 
Das Judentum in der Mttsik, the real danger to 
the Germans did not lie so much in the old 
caftan Jew as in his camouflaged, modern 
counterpart who had already succeeded in 
penetrating the key positions of cultural influ- 
ence. This invisible domination by interlopers, 
cut off from their own traditions and those of 
the host society, excited the fear of the German 
intelligentsia far more than did the backward- 
ness of the ghetto which, by the late nineteenth 
century, was a historical memory for most Ger- 
man Jews and Gentiles. 

Nothing illustrates the self-delusions of the 
assimilated German Blldungsjude belter than 
the failure to grasp this truth and the desperate 
efforts of a section of the German Jewish 
bourgeoisie to deflect antisemitism by running 


A. J; Sherman . . 

JOCHEN VON LANG (Editor) ; 

Etchmarin InterrogatedrTranscripts from the ' 
Archives of the Israeli Police 
293pp. BpdieyHbadj£di95. : .i ■ V 
0370 305167 

ObersturmbannfQhrer Adolf Eichmann, head 
of the Bureau for Jewish Affairs at the Reich 
Security Headquarters; and therefore chief ex- 
ecutive of the Nazi programme to exterminate 
the 1 Jewish population of Europe, was' 
abducted in May I960 from the refuge in 
Argentina where he had been comfortably liv- 
ing ynder an assumed name, and brought to 
Israel to stand trial in, the Jerusalem District 
Court for crimes against humanity and against, 
the Jewish jwople.Tbe trial lasted from April, 
to December, 1961, arjd ended ih EichmannV 
conviclibn 1 apd sentence to death. >A.ftet the 
dismissal of several appeals, the sentence was| 
carrjed put on May 31; 1962, and Eichmann’s' 
ashes ,were scattered at Sea one day later. 

.. . These ata the bare facts of a proceeding that 
.gi the timearpu$ed passionate interest in Israel 
and- throughout the world, and subsequently 
' gave riwjp g: flood of often angry debate on 
legal; ifrmjil ahdihlstqtf caj issues rglsed.by.tjie 
trial (taelf;- the patiire of Eichmann the man, 


down the Ostjuden. This difficult, sometimes 
tortured and always ambivalent relationship of 
brothers by faith and strangers by culture, is 
the central theme of Steven A&chhcim's in- 
cisive and fascinating study, one which casts a 
new and frequently poignant perspective on 
the peculiarities of the emancipation experi- 
ence in Germany. The strange encounter be- 
tween Germany's Jews and the Ostjuden (both 
within and beyond the Reich borders) is not 
only a key episode in modern Jewish history, 
illuminating as it does the cultural estrange- 
ments within Ashkenazic Jewry opened up by 
modernization and enlightenment - it also 
opens up novel ways of understanding the role 
of myth, symbol and stereotype in the develop- 
ment of national consciousness. 

The originality of Aschheim’s approach lies 
in his skilful evocation of the protean quality of 
the Ostjude stereotype - in changing historical 
circumstances - for the self-definition of 
German Jewry. The caftan Jew was at once 
a reminder of the past and a potential threat in 
the present, both a reflecting mirror and 
mirror-opposite, a symbol of degeneration and 
then later of regeneration; through this prism 
German Jewry could sec its own insider- 
outsider dilemma created by the Enlighten- 
ment and (he conflicting dcmuncls of Deutsch- 
tmn and Judentum. On one level the issue 
was dear enough. If Western Enlightenment 
represented the norm of rationality, refine- 
ment and Blidttng, then the Eastern Jew could 
only be conceived as antithesis. The ghetto, 
Talmud, caftan and eariocks would have to go 
along with all the other trappings of separatist 
culture such os the corrupt Yiddish "Jargon”. 

For liberal German Judaism, (he pioneer of 
modernizing trends throughout the Jewish 
world in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, there could in fact be little room for 
compromise. The spiritualization of the ethnic 
components in Judaism (as in Hermann 
Cohen's univcrsalist monotheism), the attack 
on Polish Hasidism (as in the writings of Hein- 
rich Graetz), and on traditional Rabbinism - 
all were part of a more general assault of 
German Jewish science against “barbarism”, 
in the name of civilized values. For (he sons of 
the Enlightenment, cultural inequality was 
self-evident and not to be denied by the 
wishywashy rhetoric of pluralism. Ostjuden 
had to be delivered from the unholy trinity of 
dirt, disease and degeneration; their manners, 
language and religious habits had to be cleaned 
up. 

For the post-emancipation generation of 
middle-class German Jews the problem ac- 
quired a more acute edge as a result of the 
Russian pogroms, the rise of anrisemilic agita- 
tion and the growing ripples caused by im- 
migration into the Second Reich. Feelings of 
shame and fear at the possible reactions of 
non-Jews mingled with older reflexes of tradi- 


tional solidarity, producing a strange spectrum 
of embarrassed responses to the plight of the 
new immigrants. As Aschheim points out, 
German Jews excelled in organizing a rational 
welfare and emigration system (getting Ost- 
juden out of Germany and westwards was 
clearly an urgent matter) and a comparative 
study might well show that they were also 
reasonably successful in integrating the new- 
comers. On the other hand the conspicuous- 
ness of the Ostjuden irritated and impeded the 
process of assimilation, even though the num- 
bers involved were not that large (78,000 Ost- 
juden in Germany by 1910, ie, 12.8 per cent of 
the Jewish population) Highly visible and 
vulnerable Co expulsion, their presence never- 
theless helped keep antisemitic stereotypes 
alive, even as these began to focus more and 
more against the modern, emancipated Ger- 
man Jews. 

It was the emergence of Zionism, however, 
which led to a dramatic shift in the perception 
of the Ostjude, one which gave him for the first 
time a positive role to piny in the modernizing 
of the Jewish people. Indeed some Western 
Zionists even constructed their own idealized 
counter-myth to the Enlightenment, glorifying 
the East European Jews as the source of au- 
thenticity, folk vitality nnd incorruptible 
national traditions. For fin-de-sidcle German 
Zionists in search of a Volk and alienated from 
the sterile emptiness of bourgeois Gcmiun 
Judaism, the Ostjuden had an obvious attrac- 
tion. Already Moses Hess, the prophet of 
socialist Zionism, had sensed this truth in turn- 
ing his back in the 1860s on shallow Western 
Reform Judnism and pointing to the vitality of 
Hasidism. At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Germ on -Jewish radicals like Nathan 
Birnbaum, Gustav Landnuer and Martin Bu- 
ber were to go still further in rehabilitating the 
Ostjuden as u positive model for deracinnied 
German Jews. Whereas the first generation of 
German Zionists still thought In philanthropic 
terms of sending their poor, persecuted East- 
ern brethren to Palestine (Franz Oppcnheimcr 
characteristically regarded Zionism as an 
enterprise in which German Jews were the 
"directors" and Osdjuden the “actors"), their 
successors literally worshipped at the feel of 
the Volk whose roots were in the Eastern gher- 
toes. . 

Aschheim rightly stresses the centrality of 
Martin Ruber's role as cultural mediator in this 
transformation. In Buber's writings (especially 
his Hasidic tales) an alternative framework of 
identification was created ■ in whiph Ostjuden 
became (he "real Jews” and Westerners their 
pale reflection. Neo-romanticism and vdlkisch 
thought (in its Jewish offshoot) by stressing the 
organic values of- community, myth and 
rootedness as against the positivistic rational- 
ism of the Enlightenment, naturally led to this 
inversion of stereotypes. As a symbol of the 


and his unique role in a mass murder without 
precedent for its vast scale, ruthlessness and 
technical proficiency. This volume, aconsider- 
ably condensed and fluently translated selec-' 
tion from the Israeli Police records of Eich- 
mann’s jjre-trial interrogation , affords a valu- 
i abl? picture of Eichrttanh that ara Pfj 
meats the Jerusalem Court’s description of him • 
at the trial itself: “an alert mind; the ability to 
adapt himself to n difficult situation; cunning; 
and a glib tongoe”. Only when cornered by 

■ confrontation with specific documents, often :• 
those he himself signed, was Eichmann pre?! 

■ pared to admit any responsibility; but even 
'• when clearly caught off gaard, he consistently 

pleaded his very limited authority and the 
overwhelming imperative of .obedience to 
orders from his superiors. 

As the Eichmann trial and the dreadful 
events it recalled recede in collective memory, 

! despite marty attempts- someof dubjoils rele-' 

: vance -to document the dimensions and hor- 
rors of the Holocaust, it is salutary to have a 
record that makes plaju, ih however abbreVi- , 
ated a form, the nature of the individual who 
■ . consciously, zealously and without remorse 
' sent ^millions oif hU fellow- humans to tqrt tire .■ 
; and death. The voice is tamlstakablp: T 

!' I just did aS I Whs tpidi , nUt*i where f (oupd my- lihw 
• shall! wy7 - myfuJIjllntenr.Tt wattohqdifferitKO 1 
, what tltt or^rs -Yfci$ .> n Bui, ) J 


wjih killing the Jews. I never killed a Jew . , And J 

never ordered anybody to kill a Jew . . . No. never. 
I'm guilty because I helped with the evacuation. I'm 
ready to pay for ih> 1. 

Or again, as in this exchange between the 
Israeli Police interrogator. Captain Avner 
Less, and Eichmann: ' ; , \ v 

Lets: You say yoii had nothing to (Jo With the kilting? 
Eichmann: That's right- 

Less: But you delivered the people to be killed. 
Eichmann: Yes, sir, that Jstnie, Imohras I received 
orders to evacuate them: Bpt not all the people I 
evacuated were killed. ( . 

And then, retreating evep from these : admis- 
sions, Eichmann once, more, (he moat precise 
of bureaucrats: 

Set tip shipments? No, Hcnr Hauptmann, only the 
schedul.es for the shipments.. The shipments them-i 
selves Were ret up by cM evacuating authority. .. . 

Those with some background knowledge ab- 
out Hitler’s war against the Jews, and the per- 
sistency to follow throughout this book £tch- 
mann's.iamioMG and self-serving responses to 
stlaight forward questions, will gain flirt her in- 
slghHnto the persona be Carefully built and 
unswervingly presented to; the world. Every 
more disturbing is the’jnHghl the book gives 
intothe robot-like man:be^eh(h (h^ipask.any- 
jliing but banal, for wltorft orgwtwtipn qf 
mass murdtawta :aLth°t 0 ^hly^qri)lr^ ctfcj 
satisfying creative task; iq whtqh jtq was 


primal power of Jewish Voiksgeist, the East 
European Jew could Anally come Into his own. 

For the radical Zionist generation inspired by 
this Thcloric of a Jewish renaissance, the ghetto 
could now be seen as a source of rejuvenation 
and literary inspiration. Even for such alien- 
ated Central European Jewish intellectuals as 
Franz Kafka, the Yiddish theatre and the cul- 
ture of the Ostjuden offered a way back across 
the desert of rationalism to primal spontaneity 
and the lost warmth of Gemeinschaft. 

Nevertheless, as Aschheim documents in 
some detail, romantic idealization could not 
resolve the built-in contradictions in the Ger- 
manlOstjude dichotomy. Pride in race, respect 
for religious integrity, joy at rediscovered 
kinship and unity (feelings frequently experi- 
enced by German Jewish soldiers on en- 
countering their Eastern brethren at the front 
during the First World War), were one thing; 
"backward assimilation" or complete cultural 
demodemization was quite another. German 
Jewish writers and artists like Arnold Zweig 
and Hermann Struck in Dtis osiffidische Anilitz 
might idealize the East European Jew as on . 
emblem of spirituality in a cruel, materialistic 
world but the barriers in real terms were not 
thereby removed. What had occurred was an 
inversion of the nineteenth-century stereotype 
of German Kultur redeeming ghetto Unkultur 
mid its Tcplncemcnt by a new vdlkish myth of 
the Easl European Ur- Jew. This positive im- 
age born out of disenchantment with the values 
of German and European humanism (and a 
reaction against the smug complacency of 
bourgeois Judaism - one thinks of Gershom 
Scholcm's biography here) was relatively free 
of any racist chauvinism in spite of the common 
vocabulary it shared with the antisemitic Ger- 
man Right. Indeed it was primarily socialists 
on the Jewish and Zionist side, as Aschheim 
shows, who utilized the liber alionist potential 
of vdlkisch thought, to redress the negative 
image of the ghetto Jews. 

This is only one of many paradoxes in a study 
which seeks to illuminate a past historical real- 
ity through the changing play of rohror images 
and archetypal representations. It is a method - 
which has its problems, for not even siich a 
subtle interaction as that between Gentian and 
East European Jews can be satisfactorily ex- • 
plained In terms of cultural perceptions alpne. • 
Geography, politics aiid sociology - while not '. 
ignored in Aschheim’s account - are not always 
adequately integrated into the analysis, so (hat 
at times the discussion remains too heavily 
superstructure!. Moreover, . the Austro-. 
Hungarian dimension, which would have pro- *. 
vided a great deal of additional evidence 1 for 
exploring the author’s chosen theme, is unfor- 
tunately largely absent. But these are minor 
criticisms of a gracefully written and rewording ! 
study of two estranged worlds of Ashkenazic - * 
Jewry locked together in an uneasy symbiosis; 


too small to merit personal; enthusiastic alien- ' 
tion. Eichmann epitomized the - demonic; on- _ 
ergy of those functionaries who evert as the -. . 
Reich was collapsing carried out the litter tind ' ■ 
spirit of Hitler's Filial- Solution. At his trial, 
Eichmann recounted with pride that it was the' t ; 
duty of his department to *make strenuous •’ 
efforts to ensure that the cars should be used to * - 
their maximum capacity''. This phrase , said the 
Jerusalem Court, "says everything". 

For readers without prior knowledge of a 
vastly complex operation that spanned all of 
occupied Europe, and engaged thousands of . ' 
officials at all levels of the Nazi hierarchy,' the 
editors’ Unking commentary will bo insufficient 
to i lnblish die dimensions and chronology of • 
the crimes discussed in this transcript, The 
book’s use fulness is further reduced by the > i 
absence of. an index. 

New 'Humanities and Academic . Disciplines.' ' 
The Case of Jewish Studies, edited by Jjicob . 
.Ncusnot (187pp. University of Wisconsin. .; 
£20.10. 0299 09750 1 ) contains pa pern original- 
ly- presented at a conference on graduate 
cducntion. iri Jewish learriing hcld at Brown . . 
University ip June 1982. Jacob. Nensnerpro-. ! 
vldes ;b!j; introduction; ’"From Yoshlvft .tp 1 - ^ 
. Umyerd{y'\ ! abti ^ of : 

Jdv*bih- L S£tidtesf-.th' -*tit 'Uhiye^ty 
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William of Malmesbury called the battle of 
Hastings “that fatal day for England”. The 
Norman Conquest generates more historical 
writing now than ever before. Academics 
assemble annually to read papers at William 
the Conqueror's war memorial at Battle and 
1066 remains the only date that every school- 
boy knows. Frank Barlow's contribution to this 
period has been substantial, with his bio- 
graphies o f Edward the Con fc ssor and William 
Rufus, his two-volume history of the English 
Church, a textbook on the feudal kingdom of 
Englnnd from 1042 to 1216, and editions of 
manuscripts including the letters of Amulf of 
Liseux and the Winchester Domesday Book. 

All (his energy put into books means that the 
seventeen articles of Barlow's reprinted here, 
ranging in date from 1936 to 1981, comprise 
ancillary works, or disjecta membra as he calls 


them in his preface. The Latin tag is character- 
istic of his style. His preface, in which he de- 
scribes his teachers at Oxford in the 1930s, is 
the freshest page in the book: A. L. Poole 
introduced him to the “grandeur of academic 
life" (Oxford’s perennial spell?); V. H. Gal- 
braith was the jester at that court; F. M. 
Powicke, wrapped in a greatcoat against the 
chill of his vast room in Oriel, “set a standard to 
which I knew I ought constantly to aspire”. 
Judging in each case by their writings, Barlow 
excels his masters in volume of output, accur- 
acy of detail, and clarity. 

He is a traditional historian in the best sense 
of being an expert in Latin chronicle and 
biography. His concerns are the careers of 
kings and prelates and not the collectivities of 
cultural or economic life, although the two 
most recent articles reprinted here, on medi- 
eval hunting and on touching for the king’s 
evil, depart from this norm. The slight opening 
piece on “The Holy Crown" suggests that Bar- 
low does not think such sociological themes are 
worth the apparatus of footnotes he gives to 
"Edward the Confessor's Early Life” or "The 
Canonization of Hugh 1, abbot of Cluny". All 
in all, this collection of reprints deserves a 
place in any library alongside Barlow's other 
books and it will be most useful as a supple- 
ment to them. His work stands the test of time 


Fruits of penitence 


Vt'-- 


Charles R. Sleeth 

MARY FLOWERS BRASWELL 
The Medieval Sinner: Characterization and 
Confession in the Literature of the English 
MiddleAges 

160pp. Associated University Presses. £15.95. 

0 8386 3117 7 

.ju ttys shortcut substantial work, Mary 
■ frozen Braswell examines. Ihe reflection in 
late fourteenth- century English poetry of the 
thorough and orderly penitential manuals, 
mainly of the thirteenth century, which grew 
out of the decree Omuls utriusquesexus (prom- 
ulgated in 1215 by the Fourth Lateran Council 
under Pope Innocent IU) making confession 
mandatory at least once a year. It is her prin- 
cipal thesis that these manuals and some re- 
lated works, by their insistent probing of the 
intentipii, motive and will of the sinner and of 
^ , the circumstances of the sin, furnished a 
framework essential to the rich (amplexlty of 
characterization attained by Chaucer and the 
1 Gawain poet, I^angland and in some degree 
..even; Golfer,-. . ' 

This thesis might be greeted by some with 
the objection that it Is an example of the fallacy 
"after it, therefore because of it”. In pay opin- 
. ion, however, this objection does not hold. For 
; one thing, poets of the early thirteenth century 
whose imaginative power ranks close to that of 


good confession (p 34), are only the most 
serious ones. Misprints too, through negli- 
gence on the part of Braswell and her pub- 
lisher, are conspicuously abundant: there is a 
scattering of them in the work itself and in the 
notes, and more than a dozen in the bibliogra- 
phy, which is extensive and has been well ex- 
ploited. 

In one or two places, Braswell makes a 
stronger or more emphatic claim than is justi- 
fied. One is the passage in which she treats of 
"Gawain's pride" ; as "a major motif of the 
poem”, evident before Gawain leaves Arthur’s 
court. Granted, Gawain has a lesson in humil- 
ity to learn, and learns it only at ihe Green 
Chapel; but Braswell completely misrep- 
resents in two ways the tone and the implications 
of the section of the poem dealing with 
Gawain’s departure from Camelot. First, 
she says that the poet laments the “angardez 
pryde” (line 681) that takes Gawain on his 
quest for the Green Chapel. But these are not 
the poet's words; on the contrary, they are the 
words of the same frivolous knights arid ladies 


because it is rooted in a love of detail and a 
meticulous regard for the sources. 

James W. Alexander's book is a biography 
of Ranulf III, who was Earl of Chester from 
1181 to 1232. As Duke of Brittany, through his 
first wife, and a landowner in Normandy by 
inheritance, as well as holding for a time the 
earldoms of Richmond and Lincoln, Ranulf 
was the most powerful magnate in the Anglo- 
Norman realm during its period of crisis. He 
experienced King John's loss of Normandy and. 
Magna Carta, fought alongside William the 
Marshal at Lincoln, went on crusade to Egypt, 
and made his county of Cheshire into a princi- 
pality. 

This long span of life and power caused 
Bishop Stubbs to describe Ranulf as "almost 
the last relic of the great feudal aristocracy of 
. the Conquest”. This is the meaning of Alexan- 
der's subtitle "A relic of the Conquest”. It is 
characteristic of the loose thinking in this book 
that the author notes how misleading it is to 
describe Ranulf as a survivor of the Norman 
Conquest without realizing that this invalidates 
his subtitle. Ranulf was not a relic of a bygone 
age, but the builder of a lordship which im- 
itated the king's in its attention to law and 
bureaucratic organization. 

Despite the lack of personal details about 
medieval individuals, the lives of magnates can 


who at the end of the poem are blind to the 
seriousness of Gawain's wearing the green 
girdle as a badge of shame, and who therefore, 
as Braswell herself recognizes, “have learned 
nothing at all”. Second she says that “the 
comparison of the knight to the pentangle” in 
lines 631-5 reflects “Gawain's pride in his own 
perfection”; but these are the poet's words, not 
Gawain’s, and do not support an assertion that 
Gawain thinks too highly of himself. 

.The other arguably. excessive claim by Bras- 
well is her assertion that Chaucer in his Retrac- 
tion "makes final use of the penitential tradi- 
tion to add one last touch of modelling to the 
character of his naive narrator and to end his 
Tales on a note of proper gaiety”. This reading 
or one similar to it has had a considerable 
vogue since 1971 or thereabouts, but for me it 
Is impossible to reconcile with the whole tone 
of fragments IX and X of the Canterbury 
Tales : the imageiy of disgusting drunkenness 
in the Manciple’s Prologue; the self-revelation 
of a thoroughly unattractive character in the 


Michael Presftvich 

J.S.ROSKEUT ” "' T “‘ “ 

The Impeachment of Michael de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, In 1386: In the context of the reign of 
Richard II ‘ : .= 


:.i ; the four major Ricardian poets (the author of ^ 4 

,'i: ■ ' The. Owl and the Nightingale, say, or Lrigha- . . M 

.mononliisbestdays) do not .attempt complex- : V^versItyPress. S2S, , 

!• -T • -jty df. individual chpraCterizalion. Besides, • - — — — - — „ — — _ — — J..' 

/Chaucer's Parson’s Tale, with Its multitudi- It Is hardly suiprising that many ministers arid 


. nqus echoes of the other Canterbury pilgrims' 


officials in medieval England were corrupt, , 
There was no adequate system of salaries, and 


— ; — : — — ~ ~ complex case J. S. Roskell overturns the views . 

of those who have offered apologias for 

: — Richard's chancellor, and provides instead a 

, „ , « . ■ - powerful Indictment. The charges against de la 

of the rebut of Po ^ e ^ * nt0 tw0 fcTOUps. In the first he was 
8 accused of political incompetence, in failing to . 

Press £25 “ny out P°l icies a F eed io the parliament. 

' Taxes had not been spent as directed, and mea- 
— - — — - •' ■ sures worked out by a parliamentary commit- . 
ny ministers and tee for the reduction of expenditure and the 
1 were corrupt, , increase of income had not been implemented, 
i of salaries, and Charters had been issued improperly. One line 
uld be rewarded of^ defence was .that responsibility for policies 
i in a more T wqs a collective; one, and .thatdei aPol e shou I d 


V 1 tpqmomtbate^ that tftewprk pfeqcb of the (our . cult posit*mn.,Temptation , was not easy to, j-e- .r notbe stygle^ outfrorri the other roy al council- 

I ! / Ricardians shows 'familiarity with the sacra- sist; : Judges accepted retaining -fees from loraahd ministers. He had issued charters only 

M 'i '.-I : 1 I*;' of (V>nniin> no! nnlv in tic Inron rtllllinpc ' nrtlontlnl llfiaantc* linarl in Mnrmiiu tn iL. u.. 


I f. ; v? tnettt pf penance not only in its large outlines potential litigants; exchequer officials lined , in response to warrants received from the king, 

'U. ill'-: . hut numerous defails. The influence was theft own pockets, as the sum of OVer £12,000 and had made a saving of some 5,000 marks on 

[, ; ft certainly pf work. No less Certainly, other influ- found |n ; Adam Stratton’s bpuse in Edward I’s expenditure at Cherbourg and Brest. Yet de la 

v vF j^r ••ences-wer§ ot.wrtk in the same generaldlfec- reign strongly suggests. Even though sb Pole had a particular responsibility as the 


3 .jijvUjf:- ,made;u>.-; -, r . . . ; . -^i -i.y . non-migntt be Reusable, contemporaries werb- mended /by the commUtep- were 'catted- out. 

I WJ'-'iJj Thetrpitislatipiispf the. necessarily numerous hard on : jprivate | ‘^ebneexquse tor his failures Is that the Com : 

• . : ll Latin quotations (apparently Braswell's own; .jwflts from public bte, partfoularly if they , moiis Had hot; provided adequate grants of 

.? -j. | translations, since. they, are not attributed tp; ejte(ciSed (hat-office Incbni^teiitlyViAttim^es > taxation for the policies they advocated to be 

. 1 ;.df ; anypneeise) haVea few flaws. Thfe lack ofany >. ; ,^pa^ira|ariy sevire jh, the itye foU^epth'-v jfotrinio: eftect: At best /however , de la Pole 
I 1 54 ‘ rendering of jofici; (^nlbne'. 1 ) in the trahsjatloiit : cenfutyt , M the ^s^pf^ichaej ;de la^bjq.i ...eniergesh! s iqcbmpftentx' . i? ’ >-'• * 

! i ff (p 76). b i the opening of the decree Otiuils: impeacheg ip;Jhe;Wo^ o Q > ’Theother.’tyjf^ of chaqse: relatW-totwrup- 

i W;r i !-'|4 ..;••* Utriusquesexus itself (a*ey wordsince.it Is the. ... v, : • { ^ 

In if ’H W word ^ prescribes pn vat? i confession^ . Most tystotiaris;^ ani; complex 

i 1 • fif 41 , : thie sinner dlone w^th the phrish priest), atid the- : uafqxtLiittptta political feUurMri. :allej»tffins raadeibv the ^mmnn^ ^ n«, .if:-.- 
’ , unsatisfactory; renderings. of- willing”) 

|.ff as “liberating" and o f yereamdft .■ (‘‘sh am^ 

- i;jJ „ . revealing") as ’‘niodesfin iije translation of St 
, Thomas Aquinqs’summary of the qualities of d 


be pieced together by collecting their charters 
and establishing a chronology, But Alexander 
has not done the right sort of research for this 
and he is obliged instead to balance up the 
secondary opinions of historians supplemented 
by references to printed materials. The result is 
a mass of notes and bibliography, comprising 
nearly half the book, which moke an excellent 
starting-point for a study of Ranulf but not Its 
conclusion. 

The subject was originally suggested to the 
author by Sidney Painter, the biographer of 
William the Marshal. Alexander’s chapter 
headings are in the same style as Painter’s: 
“The Young Earl”; “Loyalist Baron"; 
"Prud’homme”. But Painter based his work on 
the unique contemporary life of the Marshal, 
whereas Alexander only has routine chronicle 
sources and legal records. Even so, something 
could have been done to reconstruct personal 
relationships from the references in such rec- 
ords to Ranulfs family, companions, officials 
and dependents. To take one example from 
many, a case from 1218 shows that Ranuifa 
mother was still living and that he had made, 
her the dubious gift of land in Lincolnshire 
confiscated from a rebel. Alexander takes little 
interest in such individual details, as his ex- 
iguous index emphasizes, and he is therefore in 
no position to write a definitive biography. 


Manciple’s Tale; the sombre twilight imagery 
of lengthening shadows in the Parson’s Pro- 
logue; and the Parson’s detailed anatomy of siq 
in his Tale. When on page 124 we are implicitly 
asked to believe that Chaucer is joking when . 
he prays to be “oon of hem at the day of doom 
that shulle be saved”,, credulity is strained to . 
the breaking-point. I think 1 recognize at the 
end of the Canterbury Tales the same Chaucer '. 
(not a naive narrator) who at the end of Troilus 
and Crlseyde knew that “al nis but a faire / This 
world” , after devoting five books pf his intent- 
est imagination and compassion to the fates of 
two persons living within that fair and seeking 
to enjoy one of its sweetest goods. It seemato . 
me that Without attributing to Chaucer a diw . 
ided personality or the timidity of old age, We. ; 
ought simply to recognize him as one who pos- ... 
sessed in its highest degree the ability tp com* 
bine opposite virtues and occupy all the space 
between. •/ V : 

However, regardless of possible disagree - . 
ments on such specific details, this Is a book , 
that every medievalist should know. •• ‘ '. 


wore also under-assessed, to his advantage..!* f. 
is striking that the Commons had good mv- 
formation ns to de In Pole’s activities, anqlW; ;. • 
the chancellor was not more adept at cd*n"l; j 1 j- . 
his tracks both from them und from RoskelL. ;v. 
The impression is not of a man who accunm: ;; 
lated great wealth by misusing, his offlJJ ^ 
position, as Walter Lnngton had done qtw? 
'Edward I, but of an incompetent who dBgjp •• 
ed a similar lack of ability in his private v 1 ■ 
as in his public role. i ' 1 j ;' a " - : * 

This study does not aim to provide anyfo*. 
discussion of the legal procedures : : ! 

de la Pole's trial: the origins and \ 

of Impeachment are not part of Professor «*£;■. - :: ;; 
kell’s theme. Nor does the book; i 
comprehensive analysis of the P arlia 5f n itc j '.-if; 
1386. Rather, it provides a splendidlya el . •: .• • 
insight Into the murky realities of offlc^n 
ing in the later fourteenth ccdW' r. j 

fresh light on -the confusing _ 

formative period of Rich ard U’s teig^y /- \r ; > - 

W. D. Biden's History and ' 

Kingston-won-Thames originally pubi s 
1852, has now been reissued w ^ 

(128pp. Victoria Press, „•[: 

Road, Kingston-on-Thames, - Surrey . 

9509076 0 X). Biden’s work, as 

points out in her i n traduction , ' } 

mid-Victorian preoccupations, 

dents -will be wary of h>s t^f.- « 
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Thomas Hornor’s folly 


Hermione Hobhouse 

RALPH HYDE 

The Regent’s Park Colosseum 
74pp, with 6 colour and 26 black-and-white 
illustrations. Ackermann, 3 Old Bond Street, 
London Wl. £225. 

0946186006 

In its way, the Regent's Park Colosseum was as 
much a nineteenth-century phenomenon as 
Paxton’s Crystal Palace. John Weale, in his 
1851 guide for tourists visiting the Great Ex- 
hibition, wrote of it as “The most considerable 
building erected in London for public shows”. 
In it, its promoter, Thomas Hornor, was 
pioneering a form of public entertainment as 
ambitious as the Exhibition, so ambitious in- 
deed that it ruined him, and other Inter inves- 
tors. 

It was one of the many attempts to bring a 
new experience to the public, not only a new 
sensation but new knowledge of an improving 
sort. Through developments in printing, repro- 
graphic techniques like engraving, lithography 
and later of course, photography, all kinds of 
events, monuments, places and buildings were 
brought before the eyes of ordinary people. In 
his creation of the Colosseum with its panor- 
ama and its many side-shows, I lornor, by a 
fascinating mixture of scholarship and display, 
was an exponent of this process of communica- 
tion. Ralph Hyde has told the story of this great 
building, so innovative in its technical im- 
provements, and so full of ingenuity and enter- 
prise, in this superbly illustrated book. 

The exterior of the Colosseum was mislead- 
ing: it rather resembled the Pantheon, although 
clothed in a Greek rather than Roman style. It 
was designed by the young Decimus Burton to 
house a theatrical spectacle, one which would 
give the visitor the impression of a “panoramic 
view of London , as seen from the summit of the 
cross of St Paul’s Cathedral”. Panoramas ex- 
isted already, like the charming view of Rome 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but 
the scale of Hornor’s undertaking was so much 
greater that he ran into unprecedented difficul- 


ties, not only in making the original sketches 
but in getting them copied to reproduce the 
view from St Paul’s. 

He was a lend surveyor, and he had pro- 
duced several successful bird’s-eye views of 
London parishes and Welsh landed estates. In 
1820 he started work on a view of London from 
St Paul’s. Originally Ihe intention waste take it 
from the lantern just above the dome, hut 
C. R Cockerell’s work on the cross, and the scaf- 
folding it necessitated, gave him the opportun- 
ity to erect a small hut on scaffolding above the 
cross itself, a terrifying eyrie 420 feet above 
street level. His difficulties in preparing the 
drawings were many: not only did his cabin, 
secured on limber scaffolding by ropes, sway in 
the wind, but he had to ascend before three in 
the morning to get his view clear of (he smoke 
of household fires, and once at work had to 
employ a servant to deter visitors from climb- 
ing up to his perch. 

The original intention was to publish a series 
of engraved plates, but a wealthy backer per- 



“ Fountains Abbey, The Lady Chapel", an etching 
by William Westall (1781-1850), on viewatlhe 
exhibition "Ruins and Follies “ at the Maclean 
Gallery, 35 George Stmt, London Wl, until May 4. 


The Gropius generation 


Robert Harbison 

KLAUS HERD EG 

The Decorated Diagram: Harvard architecture 
ond the failure of the Bauhaus legacy 
125pp. MIT Press (distributed in the UK 
by International Book Distributors). £20.25. 
026208127 X 

. In Vie Decorated Diagram Klaus HeTdeg 
argues that the main thing wrong with recent 
American architecture is that many of its most 
successful practitioners studied at Harvard 
under Gropius arid picked up some dangerous 
Bauhaus-inspired ideas there. Herdeg does not 
identify these ideas' clehriy but he seems to 
■suggest that they consist of mechanized notions 
of perception anti hence of the architect’s task. 
But his objections at;e not, in fact, theoretical: 
they amount to.a dissatisfaction with the influ- 
ence of. th 9 ; pFchitects he discusses and with 
Very, select satypieS 6f their Wprk. : ' : 

Most readers will be surprised to find Marcel 
Breuer, Philip Johnson, Paul Rudolph, I. M. 
! Pei, Ulrich Franzen and Edward Larrabee 
Barnes lumped together, and will probably feel 
that there is something wrong with a treatment 

■ that ignores the immense differences among 
their various approaches to architecture, niere- 
; ly because thirty-five years ago they all studied 
.atlthe same place. Herdeg teaches archi- 
1 tCclure; and he shoUld know thag even on the 

most optimistic interpretation no training is. so 
; powerful as tip continue to determine its pupils' 

: view of all design problems for the whole of 
their lives. ,.. . /. 

In an appendix he prints three problems that 
Groptas set his. students and twenty-seven 
; pages of the Harvard Graduate School of 
. Design prospectus for 1946-47, as if these Cpn- 
stilute'ti impdrtaniividerice qf the corruptive 

■ potentifal Of the Harvard method. The school's 

■ !• l. .rll. 


suaded him to transfer his sketches on to can- 
vas and to display them in a circular chnmber 
which would give the viewer the impression 
that he too stood above St Paul's Cathedral. 
The transfer of the sketches to a vast canvas 
lining the Colosseum was achieved by an 
ingenious artist, E. T. Parris, who organized a 
team or house-painters, whom he found more 
biddable and less afraid of heights than bona 
fide artists. The centre of the building was 
occupied by a column which contained an 
“ascending room" operated by hydraulic pow- 
er, the first passenger lift in London. There 
were other attractions: the Colosseum was sur- 
rounded by gardens, cunningly planned by 
Hornor with trompe-l'oeil backdrops and an 
artificial icc-rink, no less than six conservator- 
ies and a Swiss Cottage, designed by P. F. 
Robinson. 

Hornor’s principal backer absconded in 
1828, before the panorama was completed, 
und indue course the embarrassed Hornor also 
left the country. None the less, the unfinished 
building was opened to the public, and its 
novelty and possibly the aura of scandal 
attracted vast crowds. Upwards of a million 
visitors are said to have visited the exhibition 
over the next fifteen years, but even so its 
history was far front happy. It is a reminder of 
how rashly enterprising the Victorians were, 
how ready to speculate, often losing one for- 
tune in pursuit of a second. Several other 
entrepreneurs ultcmpied to make n success of 
it. notably John Braham, the well-known 
singer, father of the yet more celebrated Victo- 
rian hostess, Lady Wnldcgrave, the hostess of 
Strawberry Hill. He look the Colosseum in 1835 
and added considerably to its uttr actions, but 
even so he had to retire a poorer man in 1838. 

In 1845, the panorama was repainted by 


Paris and his assistants, who “materially 
improved (lie sky and distant country, giving to 
the picture the appearance of a clearer atmo- 
sphere ... ”, A Glyptolhcca, or Museum of 
Sculpture, was added, designed by William 
Brad well, chief "machinist of Covcnt Garden 
Theatre”. Queen Victoria ami Prince Albert 
saw the Colosseum at this stage, spending an 
hour and a half exploring its many different 
spectacles, finally viewing the lesser panorama 
of "London by Night”. 

P ' "-•'■onage, the enterprise only 

mnuc ii lot.wy during the summer of 1851 , when 
(he Crystal Palace lured provincials and for- 
eigners to London. The building, complete 
with all attractions, was put up for sale but 
failed to make its reserve, in 1864, it closed its 
doors for the last lime, but was nut demolished 
till 1875, for the building of Cambridge Gate, 
the only Victorian terrace in Regent's Park. Its 
brief moment of fashionable elegance was cap- 
tured by Ackermann in 1829, in □ series of five 
hand-coloured engravings, and these have 
been reproduced for this extremely handsome 
leather-bound volume. Traditional methods 
have been used throughout, the engravings are 
printed in screenlcss collotype and actually 
hand-coloured in the nineteenth-century way; 
the text is printed from mclal type. Ralph 
Hyde lias provided a very scholarly and well- 
researched account of a little appreciated build- 
ing. lie has supplemented the coloured illus- 
trations with it wide range of other contempor- 
ary muterial. showing the machinery, the artifi- 
cial ice-rink and the devices used by HornoT for 
his ascent to the cross of St Paul's. All this is a 
considerable addition to London history, and it 
is perhaps sad that only 2U0 copies of this book 
have been printed, inevitably confined to a 
fortunate few book-collectors. 


Steadings of standing 


promise - the product of many hands over 
many years. Much more relevant would have 
been testimony of Gropius’s effect as a 
teacher, which Herdeg fails to supply. 

As persuasion The Decorated Diagram is a 
failure. Herdeg presents conclusions before 
data, parallels from the past before his primary 
subjects, and expends much more intelligence 
and energy on the Corbusier houses which he 
uses to demolish projects of Breuer and John- 
son than he does on the projects themselves. 
He gives more space to Schinkel’s Altes 
Museum in Berlin than the little Johnson 
museum in Nebraska which Schinkel’s, of a 
century earlier, is ostensibly brought in to ex- 
plain. Philip Johnson has never claimed to be 
Corbusier’s or even Schinkel’s equal. Anyone 
who knows the buildings will feel it inappropri- 
ate to push the Schinkel comparison too far. 
The Aites Museum is a much larger, more 
complicated and more expensive building than 
Johnson's: one cannot seriously measure a 
; gatehouse by palace Bijandwtis- Also^ phUip 
Johnson's museum in Utica, NY, fs a more 
successful effort on the same scale than Ihe 
Nebraska Museum. Bill after a short time one 
isn't surprised io find an architect’s least satis- 
fying buildings discussed, and as every com- 
parison gets under way one knows how jt will 
end. the building from (he past , humdrum os it 
might appear, will miraculously take many 
things into account, while the t’Harvard” build- 
ing will do nothing right. Its concessions to 
function will be “soulless”; Its attempts at ex- 
pressiveness, “misleading cues", 

Ihe title, The Deeprated Diagram, refers to 
the split between plan and appearance that 
Herdeg finds in thesb buildings that he uni- 
formly dislikes, but perhaps If fits his argument 
better than the buildings. He knew where lie 
wanted to .end.: anti he. worked backWprdsfo 
(lie roots of the evil ih; Gropius’s (caching. The. 
ptore interest fog aimljjsds ■ of.Corljiisier arid 
Schinkel ai'e decorative iripimiiftgsi as- is the 
epter(ajnlngseriesof^iBge-siainp pictures. 

V./V ';' .Io • : : 

Ti- V"’ v-'-.’i' sj..t j;; • >■ ;'0 • 


David Walker 

JOHN MARTIN ROBINSON 

Georgian Model Farms: A study of decorative 

and model farm buildings in the Age of 

Improvement, 1700-1846 

190pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

0198173660 

Farm buildings have been the subject of a good 
deal pf interest on both sides of the Border 
during the last fifteen years, but mpre often in 
respect of the vernacular and functional 
aspects than the formal. Within the last few 
years, however, Pierre du Prey lias published 
studies of those designed by Sir John Soane, 
and John Martin Robinson himself studies of 
those by Samuel Wyatt, which -he has now 
extended to a nation-wide survey of the entire 
field of model farm building from 1700 to 18461 
Very few examples, however, antedate 1747 
when Daniel Garrett showed how the rising 
professionalism in agriculture might be given a 
worthy architectural expression in the first of a 
great flood of pattern books. Over the next 
hundred .years a , pew. breed of provincial 
architects adapted and built the designs pub- 
lished in them. 

Broadly, Georgian model farms are pf two 
plain types, thp hopie farm, managed for the 
landowner himself, and those built for. tenant 
farmers. Thfe former tire usually large courts 
with either a monumental stable court-type 
facade or a sophisticated plan form, but Dr 
Robinson shows a few in which cattle; sheds 
clustered round ihe central nuejeus pF a 
monument nl brim. Those built for tenants, 
although sometimes qttlte sophisticated in jay- 
out, have less grandiose steadings but tend to 
have the hrtoro stylish houses necessary for a 
new generation of formers who had to bo men 
of some standing, nblc to find up la £5006 year- 
ip rent and £2.000 for stock. These lit turn fall 
Into two .subgroups, those in which the form- 
house is integrated 1 witty the sheading for 4he 
better supervision of t(ie farm servants- on the 
model proposed by John Webb as early as 1650 
- arid (hose in which the farmhouse is a small 
mansion set apart from Che forhi biijlilihgs'ih a 
sizeftble garden. ; ;V;» • ; ‘.'i 

Of these basic types Robinson; itiltsi rates 
mailyib terestingly.pl ahned.variants, Someof 
the morfe saphistlfritbd bulltiings^UCh as thbse 


by Mylne. Adam. S. P. Cockerell, the Wyatts 
and Soane are already familiar to us from re- 
cent publications; less well known to most 
readers will be Robert Adam's steading al 
Fullerton (mercifully not demolished, as staled 
here), the group of castle-style steadings in- 
spired by Garrett's plates at Castle Bam. Bad- 
minton. Park Farm. Raby and Castle Farm. 
Sledmere, Alexander Naismith's more alarm- 
ingly got hie towered polygon at Rose neflt hand 
Archibald Simpson's highly sophisticatedGan- 
tiyesque design, at Gordon Castle, of ..which a 
photograph would have been preferable to the . 
small-scale elevation illustrated. 

- Robinson excels in his chapters- on barns, ' 
cowhouses and pigsties (even pigs could be 
subjected to Benthamite geometrical planning 
it would seem), poultry houses add dairies, the 
ladies' province within the farnvof which be 
illustrates more than a dozen superb examples. 
Less uniformly satisfactory is his gazetteer, 
many of the inclusions in which have necessari- 
ly been gathered from, others, and thus are at . 
times less informative than they' would have 
been had he visited them ail himself. Neverthe- 
less he does appear to have identified the j 
majority of ihe more interesting 'examples, if 
not throughout England, certainly in Scotland, 
where monumental home farm steadings in- 
corporating the stables are relatively cbrafhdn: . 
they differ fron) their English counterparts id: * 
placing much lesit emphasis ori jlje bam anti fo '- 1 
occasionally hnving spirts, arid together ;with 
detached dovecots (n somewhat doubtful in- j 
elusion, being really a late survival of an old \ 
custom rather than an element of the model < 
farm) account for about opp- third of the sites ■ 
catalogued. • 

There ora a fe\v other minor natvs in the. 
book: some more ;discussion of (lie advent of 
water, horse und steam power to threkhiug - 
might have been useful, and one misses from : ■ ; 
both the main text and the gazetteer' the inter- ', 
csting ' Chlswjck T villn -profiled steadjnjj !at.V 
iCarnsalioch which) may be the wurk orisnac" 
Ware and may anticipate the Great Barn at; -i 
Holkhum in square-plari form . Thereurc a few'.;'.! 
slips on counties fold less importantly a few j 
typographical errora in the spellirig. tytlt Ihiji ifi 
art extremely helpful book which; by Creating 
rin Informed 'appreciation* should ^ afoyse ' 
^caterrioierest fri lhe cpnservatlori of fsqqh ; 
jfoildirjgif, ;';now > ihredtdhed .by- rehaheed,;.: 
Tarinf rig iriet hods.- 

k ! - ; - v-lMr'K'. • ; 

, v -ji-stfi.-; l , , v ^ , 








The flight from the countryside 


Roland Oliver 

ANTHONY O'CONNOR 
The African City 

359pp, Hutchinson. £15 (paperback, £7.50). 
0091529808 

' To many observers Africa appears as predomi- 

nantly a rural continent in which town? ind 
cities spell the influence of foreigners as rulers, 
traders, industrialists and miners. For about 
half of Africa such a. notion is historically not 
incorrect. When the Portuguese began to 
travel in Ethiopia in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, they noted a dense rural population but 
no towns. And from there all the way south to 
the Cape, the characteristic pattern of settle- 
ment was one of maximum dispersion. Popu- 
lation might be dense or light according to 
ecological circumstances, but either way home- 
steads tended to be spread over the country- 
side, so that even villages were rare. Kings 
and chiefs here and there attracted quasi-urban 
concentrations of officials and soldiers, arti- 
sans,, wives and servants, but these were tem- 
porary agglomerations, built of impermanent 
materials and relocated at frequent intervals. 
The granite kopjes of Zimbabwe and the 
' Transvaal made possible n few longer-lived ex- 
ceptions. Otherwise, the towns of pre-colonial 
eastern Africa were the coastal settlements 
- planted by Arabs and Persians as a by-product 
of the maritime trade of the Indian Ocean. The 
towns of the eastern and southern hinterland 
are almost without exception the legacy of 
European imperialism - the colonial capitals, 
the ports, the railway junctions, the mining 
centres, the administrative headquarters, the 
mission stations. 

In western Africa, on the other hand, there 
was an indigenous tradition of urban settie- 
' ment which went bock, in some places at least, 
as far as the final centuries bc. The towns were 
' ; . mostly quite small. They were built of mud and 
j > encompassed by walls, which enclosed a cer- 
:: ■ i ' win whouat of agricultural land as Well as that 
* v occiipitd by dwellings. It would seem that in 
normal times the inhabitants carried on their 
fanning activities far beyond the walls, with 
some members of each lineage living out in 
country houses and bush camps, but that in 
time of war most of tbe population could be at 
least temporarily supported within, them. A 
- few of Chese walled towns grew during the later 

• Middle Ages into large cities. Some, like Tim- 
buktu and Gao, Katrina, Kano and Zaria, 

\ " were situated in tbe open savannah to the south 

r .. ; of the desert, where they formed the southern 
' i ; termini of the trans-Saharan canjel caravans. 

. ; Others, like Ife and Benin, Bobo-Dlouiasso, 
t : . ; Kong and Kumasi, were in or hear the forest 
,| ; • belt, and .were centres of industry as well as 

. . j trade, In die Yoruba country of south-western 

•4 \i: " Nigeria there were by 1900 at least ten urban 
. ! settlements with i populations of more than 
'/, • V \ 50,600. Ibadan alone' had nearer 500,000. 

•; Anthony O'Connor has, however, made a, 

„ s .» :• false distinction between what he calls the “in:, 
f ; digenous” cities of'Yorubaland and ihe : "Islam- , 
j , . ' cities of the Mande andtfre Hausa: Both 
; ' . j Jn fact step? frbpi the same Wept African tradi- 
v| tion, which long antedates Islam, and which, if 
: ,v] j Hie myriad smaller examples are taken into 
.. T ^account, provides the pxedominarit settlement 
'”?! { iv: iPatJerji of the whole region . 

i ;Y: ^ Afriidiat , the • 

1 ,thpSe ‘G^tnidiitijonpl. . 

: -8/15 colonial torigirf, There' are of ' 

’ !; .tpour^e horrid 'Hybrids,- foe • example Lagos, 

j l; -Whq y e a dditional Yopiba town wak adapted; ‘ 
kj ;] vv. as tiie:.seat of ji:^Ionfal governfaerit. irithe' 

; w.;\ ^li-traditipnal toWAjjye^onespeaks thesamever-: 
i , ;' ;nacufar;fang nearly everyone has a - 

tr r!(!yp : .^nnettiori' 1 With the ..Immediately ,sur« 
ji r 1 - town,' 

' v 1 # ;• wen 1£ it greW'-bul'M i siaole' district head...: 


' vl'j- ! and pplic^men’eritf teachefa, representing the; 
.. 1^: goyemmispi of the riew.natlon jand re-; 

I ' ■ - . Mil! hn n- nattAhiliiiNA . ti 1 lL~.i_._ll,. . 


of the former colonial power. In the larger 
ex-colonial towns, such as those which grew up 
around ports or mining areas or the sources of 
hydro-electric power, the polyglot character of 
the community is much more pronounced, 
since here even the least skilled labour may be 
recruited from the opposite end of the country, 
or perhaps from beyond its borders. The 
largest ex-colonial towns are in every case the 
: capitals, where as many as twenty or thirty 
vernacular languages may be in regular use, 
and where even quite basic requirements in 
food, clothing and building materials may' 
come from overseas and be dependent for their 
continued supply on the national balance of 
payments. 

O'Connor’s book is about cities rather than 
towns, and it concentrates mainly on the capi- 
tals, which is where the greatest changes have 
occurred and are occurring. The significance of 
an annual average growth rate of five per cent - 
may not come home to the innumerate reader, 
until it is realized that this means that the 
population of Lagos, for example, grew from 
270,000 to 3,000,000 between 1950 and 1980, 
and that of Kinshasa from 220,000 to 2,700,000 
during the same period. Were the same trend 
to continue, both cities would have popula- 
tions of around 6,000,000 by 1990. The most 
obvious consequences of such rapid growth are 
in the failure of plant to keep pace with people. 
Most urban families inhabit a single room. Wa- 
ter and electricity are available for only an hour 
or two each day. The back streets are unpaved, 
and often undrained. In the city centre traffic is 
almost at a standstill, but it is nevertheless 1 
quicker to drive eight mites with a simple mes- 
sage than to try to use the overloaded tele- 
phone system. The less obvious, but possibly 
more serious, consequences of rapid urban 
growth include the unsustainable pressures im- 
posed on health, education, transport and 
policing services, and the perpetual worry ab- 
out food supplies. 

The main cause of urban growth is of course 
migration from the countryside, and it is here 
that the special skills of the geographer , admit- • 
ably mobilized by O’Connor, have most to 
contribute to the analysis. One excellent way 
of doing geographical research is to hang 
around bus-stations asking travellers where 
they have come from and what is the object of 
their journey. Another is simply to knock on 
doors. Where, as in Nairobi or Lusaka, only 
one inhabitant in four has been bom in the city, 
infohnation about migration is not far to seek. 
And It is a fact of the utmost significance that, 
iti the view of the migrants themselves, they 
were not driven out of the countryside by 

■ poverty, hy'flic subdivision qf family holdings 
on the one band of the advance of mechaniz- 
ation on the other. Those who migrated were 
riot the poorest people in their home areas. 
Rather, they were those with the enterprise to 
want to do better. Very often the idea of mov- 

’ ing was spwn in school, particularly in the bet- 
ter schools offering ,a full primary education, 
which tend to be' Ippated In- the more prosper- 
ous rural; are asi Once sown, the idea had usu- ' 
ally been tested by short visits to a town, to stay 
with reiaf ions who had already moved. With all 

i ts difficulties and discomforts 'sO obvious to the 

outside observer, urban life is judged bysigni- . 
Scant numbers of Africans to offer greater re- 
wards and better prospects tharieyen the more 
favoured rural areas. 

" point* itad.itmdy w«i) caUse ■ 

dismay tQ the gebpoliticpl/pl^er wifa be- : : 
lieves that Africa, with aft that sunlight, is des- ’ ' 

: thied to klipply the world; bf the future With 

■ plaht&Uo^ products and especially with fagaiv ; 
foraloohol totakethe placeof present-day oil. ' 
The next point,, however, is a little more' re : 
assuring. Jt is tbajt, as yet, prban Africans, even .. 
to fae ex-^lonM'rities. have nb.t by any means 
severed; they- UnksWifa; tlie nifal.areas, Thefc : . 

a . g^at d^al of doming and going.VThd e*j „ 

■ tedded family bas’tOwh’ members andqpbntiy ■' 
membefa.' T(^s\yomen gq “tonie” far sped- : 

, tifaeapd jjai^vtst, Country rfiildrep cqme pp;to : 
tbirtt .far ^bq^twins;: Mbs^tCn^sracp go ;tq\' • 
faq Wuhtiy to (o&k ^r ^' wite. Trospbrous i - 


tied precariously on the roof. In the cities pf 
Africa there are as yet few of the destitute 
pavement-dwellers who are the despair of 
Asia. It is evidently much more difficult to get 
comprehensive information about jobs than 
about movements, but it appears that most 
city-dwellers are employed for at least a part of 
their time. The unemployed stay with rela- 
tives, and, if they fail to find work, eventually 
return to die countryside, where they presum- 
ably help to deter others from making the 
attempt. As yet, therefore, it looks like a self- 
regulating system in which, when towns reach 
their natural limit, the flow of migration could 
be reversed. 

It may be, says O'Connor, that these rela- 
tions between town and country will persist 
beyond a transitional period. Most city- 
dwellers are somewhat better off than their rural 
relatives, but he thinks there is little evidence 
of parasitism by the towns. The countryside 
would not be richer if the towns did not exist. 
And yet, and yet. One must wonder whether, a 
generation from now, the children and grand- 
children of the migrants will be as capable of 
transferring themselves back into the country- 
side as their ascendants are today. And one 
must also wonder whether the political system 
in most African countries does not encourage 
the townsman to remain so, at the expense of 
his rural kinsman. For this the former colonial 
powers - British, French, Belgian and Portu- 
guese- must take some of the blame. In their 
own interests, they created and left behind 
them economic systems in which farmers were 
forced to sell their produce to state marketing 


boards^ which bought cash crops at one min, 
and sold on the world market at another' 
Under independent African governments thii 
became a system whereby fanners were taxed 
far more heavily than townsmen, with the re- 
sult that farmers had little incentive to produce 
more than their own subsistence needs. Any 
plan for African economic revival has io de- 
pend upon giving African farmers a much bet- 
ter price for their produce. This can only be 
done if African governments learn to raise 
their revenue in ways which bring the towns- 
man to contribute on the same scale as hh 
country cousin, by VAT, sales taxes and so on. 
There will be great reluctance to do this, and it 
will be because political unrest Is so much more 
noticeable in an urban than in a rural setting. 
Therein lies the essential problem of the city to 
Africa. ‘ 7 

O’Connor’s book is masterly. One cannot 
agree with his categorization of African towns, 
and it is a pity that Egypt and the Maghrib, and 
South Africa also, are excluded from his over- 
view. But he avoids the melodrama so temp- 
ting to students of this subject, and errs on the 
right side, which is that of optimism. One 
would like to think that Overseas Develop- 
ment policy was addressing itself to the prob- 
lems of African cities to the same extent as it is 
to those of the African countryside, for it is in 
cities that the speed of change is threatening to 
get out of control. Directing aid to "the poorest 
people in the poorest countries" makes a fine 
slogan. But it may not be where we are best 
qualified to help, and it may not in reality be 
where most help is needed. 
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:: , fTuited on nationwide; ba?i$. ,lt includes " thq iq faibfc 

.Hi ■*; fafchsniw and -ffqders ?ncl (faritfabtors; .who ; 4o^mei£-M 

J <2 {;; Hftye settled .in^n 1 town tor ifa.e&ifa|nic ; (farie fa jreti^iiiete: ; meantime tiis i 


{v HftVe settled iri I'tH©/ town for i!$ . eifaij6|nic 
■ ijpi !/ ppptirtuoitieS ' a hd not because; ihelr re jatiohs 
«{f .fj _ iaeoplki-ihaive oo lofcal : 
• }0" rqbi^;,^eyi fdod*r 

„ -i;; . * T^eif^nJycdm^ likely Ip be that ^ 


. gets tfavmiipfa clifakeni: 

bi| yams or bananak, tehlfrii ih'V 

rfnh eAiiPfia n Li a, .filA* aJ « ^ . 


J. Forbes Munro 

JOHN BLIFFE 

The Emergence of African Capitalism 
113pp. Macmillan. £15 (paperback, £5.95). 
0333331567 

Is capitalism staging a comeback in tropical 
Africa? The world depression, and the failure 
of the various brands of African socialism to 
achieve their particular development and wel- 
fare goals, would seem to have eroded the 
older ideological certainties, exposing the in- 
tellectual catalepsy of much of the anti-capital- 
ist tradition and throwing up the new pragmat- 
ism of Machel and Mugabe. If hostility to pri- 
vate enterprise, both foreign and local, Is in- 
deed on the wane, and what we are witnessing 
is a sea-change in strategies for growth and 
development, then John Itiffe’s essays on the 
emergence of African capitalism are approp- 
riately attuned to the mood of the times. 
"What, is certain”, he claims, “is that, as a 
result partly of prejudice and partly of socialist 
dogma, Africa's capitalists have not yet been 
taken seriously enough.” The aim of the four 
essqys (originally delivered as the Anstey 
Memorial Lectures at the University of Kent in 
May 198?) is apparently to suggest that capital- 
ism has something to offer Africa as a creative 
force,; ahd as an instrument for progressive 
change. However, IHffe is not' primarily con- 
cerned to debate the relative merits of capital- 
ism and socialism as pathways to the fiitute. 
Bather, he is mtent on examining 'the past 
- to discover how, why and with what con- 
seCpacriceS a dlstlnctivq, lridigerioU$ African 
capitalism Has already 1 co'fae into being; ; i 
. .■ Ttiefa^esshys,' toifcely surveys of fae existing 
literature,, are oh the whole well-crafted and 
Readable pieces. Iliffe follows Marx in defining 
capitalism as a mode of production character-, 
feed bytheexploltation qfwage-labbur . After 
a review of thp'. Untited extent to which hired 
labotir. and ihereforq ^capitaiiirb, whs to he 
•tound^in Africa at fae 6qd of fac hiiieteetrth ' 
cenfaiyj it JsatgUedlhat to'tbH early cofanlai 
period the ‘'growth pbihtsV of African cabital- 
bm fn'OYed from and industry ihtd agri-’ 
culture: HdWever, the discussion of agrarian 
change; and more ^specially of pow to disting- 
uish /‘rural capifalisfe” froth -"peasants” in 
situations whefe labour might! be mobilfeed by 
kitasblp^ clientage, ^hare-tenancj? and various- 
Other noq-wage arrangements, :s is ambigu6us' 


examination of “capitalists and preachers ’ 1 in . 1 

which, assuming a Weberian mantle, Iliffe ; 
looks for evidence of the ways in which Christ- . ; 

ianity, Islam, or Africa’s own religions may { 
have contributed to the development of a cap!- > • • • 
talist ethic. He suggests that, given African . 
eclecticism and “pragmatic hedonism”, reli- .. 
gion coiild.be and has been used both to sup- . ^ 
port and oppose capitalist values. ' . ; 

The final essay looks at the rise of urban- ; 
industrial capitalism since the Second World. [ 
War and at the relationship between the new f 
African businessmen and the state. "Nurture •; 
capitalism" as practised by the post-colonial ; j; 
governments of Kenya and Nigeria is con- 
trasted both with the “parasitic capitalism" of . i . j 
Zaire and the “anti-capitalism" of Ghana and • j 

Tanzania. “African governments", ■ IM® : ; • j 
observes, “have shown that they can prevent • {: 

capitalism; they have not yet shown that they.*';. • • 
can replace it with anything else that will re- 'o 
lease their people's energies." \ *. 

But whatever its merits - to be found. in . ;|: 
breadth of scholarship,. judicious judgments, j 

and more than occasional insights -7 this short ■ *. 
book represents no more tlian a preliminary . :, 1 
reconnaissance of terrain which still remain* . ; ; 
too little explored. It is not, and probably we*; j 
not intended to be, a c»mprehensive,b^anc®|.' ;; j 
and integrated assessment of the forces rnajOT' • ■. 
for the growth of African capitalism. Difncul- ; 
ties also stem from the way Ilitfe’s pcrccptiops , 
of capitalism and capitalists draw more fa* ;; j 
Marx than, say, Schumpeter.’ . ' 1 .1 . j 

To define os a capitalist someone who hlfes . . j 
labour, rather than someone who takes rfett®. ; ; . ; 
markets - land, capital and commpdlty in*^ . • 1 

kets as well as labour markets r- Is to adppt a . . 
very narrow approach. It . resulto^to j.* - ;; . 
framework of analysis which overempnW.®?^'/ ; 
production at the expensq of commetceV^^ 
vices and finance, 'sectors which are 
essential components oT , to^cai^tjdistmW :| !l ■ :• ; , 
production. Thus, fpr example, d^nte.KldjJj ' ;; 
tifylng transport (porterage) , as ; r \ ' 

which capitalist re jatlqnships were fa be 
m pre-colonial times, Iliffe does 
the way in which ^ ^^traris^rt tonoyatioh 
the cofanial ^ period ’created l :oppblWm^W;^•^^^^^ 1 , 
what was a vigorous and tteustfafi ) • v i - 

African entrepreneurship. Moreover, .wnq^ . . 
focus on indigenous. capitaUkto; ,v: ? 

much-needed counterweight to ‘ the towg - . 

strtrt on ew.lri.te ind foreign “W'A- 


David Cannadine 

ANTHONY SUTCLIFFE (Editor) 

Metropolis 1899-1940 
458pp. Mansell. £28.50. 

07201 16163 

For most urban historians in this country, "the 
age of great cities’’ means nineteenth-century 
England: the town halls and terraced houses, 
the municipal politics Bnd speculative builders, 
of London and Leeds, Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, Birmingham and Sheffield. These com- 
munities were largely the by-products of the 
first Industrial Revolution; they formed a 
hierarchical and interlocking national system; 
and they have been the object of much recent 
interest thanks to fae consciousness-raising 
efforts of the late H. J. Dyos. But whereas 
urban history has tended to come to a full stop 
in 1914, urban growth has continued and even 
accelerated for another fifty years, not only in 
Britain but around the world. The nineteenth- 
century age of great cities has been followed 
by the twentieth-century era of megalopolis; 
national clusters of towns have been dwarfed 
hy international networks of much larger 
urban agglomerations; and the provincial 
pessimism of Dickens's “Cokctown" has been 
superseded by the global gloom of Mumford’s 
"Necropolis". 

Accordingly, this book is to bc welcomed ns 
a pioneering foray into tbe recent nnd interna- 
tional urban past, which sheds much-needed (if 
sometimes ili-focuscd) light on the world cities 
of yesterday - if not always of today or to- 
morrow. As befits its subject. Metropolis 18W- 
1940 is in (emotional in coverage, interdisci- 
plinary in approach, and cosmopolitan in auth- 
orship. In one of its two substantive sections, 
the subject is explored thematically and in- 
tuitively, in a group of essays which investigate 
the response to the great metropolis of the 


intellectuals who tried to understand it and the 
artists who aspired to evoke it. And this is 
balanced by a cluster of complementary papers 
which describe in detail the making and 
management of seven super-cities. Here, in 
450 tightly packed and well-illustrated pages, a 
distinguished team of historians, planners, 
geographers and scholars in the creative arts 
confront both the images and the realities of 
the modern metropolis in a work which, in its 
strengths and weaknesses, stands as a fitting (if 
perhaps unintended) sequel to Dyos's earlier 
brimming blockbuster on The Victorian City. 

The essays on the aesthetic and intellectual 
response to the giant cities take us on a breath- 
less tour of twentieth-century culture. Andrew 
Lees analyses the pro and anti-urban views of 
contemporary social scientists, cultural critics, 
political intellectuals, prophets of doom and 
big-city boosters; Theda Shapiro surveys the 
visual arts, from the Impressionists via Cubism 
to Futurism and beyond; Peter Keating tackles 
literature, with special emphasis on Joyce, 
Wells, Eliot and Woolf; Anthony Sutcliffe con- 
siders the cinema, from the German “city sym- 
phonies" of the 1920s, via Chaplin's Modern 
Times , to King Kong mid Superman atop the 
Manhattan skyscrapers; David Harold Cox 
and Michael Nnslns discuss music, rather pre- 
tentiously, from the affectionate realism of 
Elgar's "Cockaigne" to the futurist cucophony 
of Uussolo’s “A Meeting of Motor Car and 
Aeroplane"; and Lnrs Olaf Larsson looks at 
metropolis architecture, from Otto Wagner in 
fm-de-siMe Vienna to Albert Speer in Gutter' 
ddmmcring Berlin. 

The specific studies nrc less speculative and 
more solidly down to earth. Patricia Garside 
begins with London , and considers the varying 
attempts 10 resolve the underlying issues of 
regionalism, centralism and locnlism in its 
government and planning. Norma Evenson 
depicts Paris as enjoying a lull between two 
storms: after the Second Empire rebuilding of 


Mines as microcosms 


Sidney PoUard ; 

ROBERT J. WALLER 

The Duke rles Transformed: The social and 
polilicaJ4cvelopmentof a twentieth century 
coalfield 

319pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
0198218966 

Between the wars a 1 number of new collieries 
were sunk in the northern parts of Nottingham- 
shire. There were rich deposits to be found 
; there, though at considerable depth, and tbe 
new collieries were, and still are, among the 
most prolific, the best equipped, and the most 
profitable in Britain. Before the arrival of the 
coal companies the area had been a sleepy 
rustic backwater, renowned for its beautiful 
landscape and domineering tided landlords. 
The development of the company villages and 
towns to house thi miners on this green-field 
site forms the subject-matter of this book. 

Laying out and' ibdiiding: complete, settle- 
ments within easy reach of the pitheads was a 
major pfeoccupatiob of the dblijery companies 
concerned: toms 45 per cent of tiiefr Capital; 
budget was set aside for the purpose, add (heir 
task was by no means completed when the houses 
were built. For the ipcal authorities were poor, 
and tended to have other priorities. Roads, 

, 'schools and other publje services remained in- 
■ adequate tor many years. The companies pro- 
vided thd public buildings -shops, sports faci- 
lities, even contributions tp 1 churches., Above 
all, they founded and Controlled the social in- 
1 j Slitu lions, and used to the fall the opportun- 
ities for determining the social behaviour, and 
. Influencing the ethos of the: mining comrnuh- 
. ; ilies wbich;had sprtirig up In, a matter of a few 
years. Isolated by distance' from the nearest 
? I towns and neighbouring coalfields, and by 
mutual hostility and incomprehension from the 
! : older villages nekrby; the new colliery settle- 
ments became the in voluntary objects of a foe- - 
> ial experiment; cAse ^tudies of a controlled 
ticomihurtaj deUetopbienf.:'':' • ' e ' 
:;Thie y^delypubllcized sinipUstie views, fang- 
,iif)g atone extremOfrom the.hacktvoyed phrases 
.1 of . sybppbantic ibtfnalists whq were lost in 
fbjfrthe^ Tpew ^ house* because they 


were larger and better equipped than miners 
had been used to anywhere else in Britain, to 
mere denunciations of tyrannical and dictator- 
ial mine managers at the opposite extreme, tell 
only part of the story, which, as Robert Waller 
shows with delicate perception, was very much 
more complex than fashionable slogans allow. 
The problem to which he directs his main 
attention, a problem played out in miniature in 
the Dukeries but reflecting a critical derision of 
every society, was the conflict between free- 
dom and efficiency, between individual choice 
and social externalities. 

Symbolic for this conflict in the, heyday of 
colliery power was the uniformed company 
policeman, legally powerless but equipped 
ultimately with the coal company's authority 
over promotion and dismissal at work, who 
saw to it that local boys behaved themselves in 
the street, that the village lawns remained un- 
trodden and that the private gardens were 
kept neatly and fenced tidily. Trespassers 
against company rules in these respects, or. 
their fathers, were hauled before the mine 
manager; and could be threatened with loss of 
job and home. Capitalist tyranny? Improper 
subjecriondf freeEpgllsbmeaTHardlyh.ad the 
companies been expropriated and replaced by 
the NCB when the gardens began to fall into 
neglect, and cars were parked on (he lawns. 
The remaining gardeners. ware discouraged, 
the appearance of the village was spoilt for all 
and the dominant impression became one of 
neglect, decay, eveti vandalism. Which is to be 
preferred? Surviving, villagers themselves 
interviewed wjth great skill by the author, (ire 
evidently in two minds. Combine the best of 
both systems by social self-discipline, say the 
reformers. But in this world, ideal solutions 
serve little purpose. Societies have to be held 
. together by aiid fof imperfect Human; beihgs. 

. ' Thp historian may venture to draw conclu- 
sions frdin this study, by analogy; about the 
. origins of coal-mining, Villages, in ' earjjer 
; ; phases . goihg back to thp industrial revolution, 
pf which 1 ho similar firsthand information can 
now be jiiade Available. 'Sofae similarities there 
* undoubtedly were:. thS ripid turnover oF 
i nllneisiand their famfadjijtthe.cariy decad^. 
‘ ipaklng T6r a most-UhS table and fragmented 


Haussmann, and before the draconian mod- 
ernization begun under de Gaulle in the 1960s. 
Host Matzerath looks at Berlin’s brief heyday 
as a world city, between German unification in 
1870 and its own wartime dismemberment and 
post-war division. Kenneth Jackson analyses 
New York's heroic rise from a mere mercantile . 
city to being the capita! of capitalism. R. A. 
French portrays Moscow as the citadel of Com- 
munism: Jtirgen Reulecke weighs up the forces 
making for centralism and for localism in the 
Ruhr; and Shun-Inchi Watanabe considers 
Tokyo as the only great "Western" metropolis 
in this period which expanded in a national 
climate of opinion which regarded big cities 
unequivocally with approval. 

So far, so good: but there are real difficulties 
in pinning down a subject so protean and amor- 
phous as the great city. If, as it Is now common- 
place to admit, it is hard to define the urban 
element in urban history, then how much more 
difficult is it to isolate the big-city element in 
the history of the metropolis? The cities in- 
cluded here, for example, seem in some ways 
an odd assortment. Where is Giicago, whose 
architecture was, for much of this period, 
synonymous with the very idea nf metropolis, 
and whose school of sociology was crucial in 
putting the big city on the agenda of twciiticth- 
ccntury thought? And where is Los Angeles, 
whose freeways and clove r-lcnf junctions were 
ns important a pointer to the metropolitan 
future us were the skyscrapers of Manhattan? 
Why, on the other hand, is the Ruhr included, 
when it was never more than an uneasy 
agglomeration of urban villages, which never 
achieved metropolitan status or identity? And 
where docs Moscow fit in? U may have been 
the metropolis of Communism, but it was 
smaller than Vienna or Chicago. 

As this suggests, the real difficulty is that 
these cities seem to have had little in common 
in this period except that they were ati big, or 
very big. London and New York suburbanized 


community; the dinging to traditional regional 
loyalties; the rough, frontier-town atmo- 
sphere; the near-absolute power of the mine 
companies, trying to create societies according 
to their current preconceptions, with little con- 
straint by (he political institutions and the laws 
applying elsewhere. Yet the differences were 
also great. Social security, the vole, much im- 
proved means of information and communica- 
tion were available to. the mindrs in the inter- 
war years and transformed entirely the 
framework in which the exercise in social con- 
trol could be played out. 

Indeed, the differences between phases of 
our own period were striking enough. Because 
of the strong hold of Conservative dukes, 
fanners and others in local government, the 
miners remained poorly represented before 
194S-6. The Labour Party had no foothold, 
trade unionism wai weak and after the ddb&- 
de of 1926, the Dukeries coalfield became a 
stronghold of that unique Nottinghamshire 
phenomenon, Spencer’s "non-political" (ie. 
Conservative) miners' trade union. The workers 
appeared cowed, " independent unionism 
had at times to be clandestine. The villagers 
were as deferential as. their agricultural neigh- 
‘btikir*, and the mining company's hierarchy 
dominated the cricket club, the boys' brigade, 
the territorial army and everything else, just as 
formerly the landowners' hierarchy had done. 

Yet ail this changed very rapidly after 
Labour's victory in 1945, As the power of man- 
agement over the private lives bf the villagers 
collapsed, Labour and Sotialist politics and 
solid ttado unionism emerged, and people 
- were no longer afraid to speak their minds. The 
author is right to attribute. this sea-change to 
the altered balance ft the labour market rather 
than to the change ,In ownership of the mines, 
which by Uscti made little difference, but it 
makes the application, of the lessons derived 
from (his stiidy to other ages even more unsafe. 
Had deference In the pifaeribs been only sklri- 
deep?- Or was the pride to dontpany-ted brass- 
band and crickd-club genuine? Were the peo* 
pie chafing under hidden fesenlment, throwing 
off their yoke qt the first opportunity? Do men 
prefer liberty to ok^rfThli Stpdy limits jttejf 
to On extremely narrow locai copipassi biil it 
! raises questions of the widest import. ,/ 


very rapidly; Paris and Bertifi more slowly; 
Moscow hardly at all. Some were capital cities, 
others not; some were ports, others not; some 
were in democracies, others in dictatorships. 

For New York, 1890 to 1940 was a goldcrfage; 
for Paris it was a lull between two storms; and 
for Moscow the dates are virtually meaning- 
less. By 1940, these great cities do not seem to 
have been very much more alike than they had 
been half a century before. The skyscrapers of 
New York had not yet been built anywhere 
else, and London could still be portrayed, not 
entirely implausibly, as the unique city. 

If the common realities of the metropolis 
seem elusive, it is hardly surprising that the 
contemporary images of it were correspond- 
ingly blurred and diffuse, in a post -Freudian 
era, moslcreative figures were more interested 
in exploring the inner Life of the mind than in 
representing the outer life of the world, and 
those few who actually addressed the city did 
so indirectly, and largely unaware that there 
was anything special about it. The intellectual 
commentators looked at nil large towns, and 
gave no special treatment to the few super- 
cities. Among visual artists, the French 
Impressionists were as interested in water-lilies 
as in the Thames at Westminster, and the Ger- 
man Expressionists rarely depicted the city at 
nil. Of all novels, it was Ulysses which caught 
most powerfully the sense of contemporary 
bewilderment which the metropolis allegedly » 
engendered; but Joyce's model was Dublin, 
not Gotham City. Only a tiny minority of films 
look the great metropolis seriously; it was tech- 
nically almost impossible to shoot films in city 
- streets; and in any case, the majority of cine- 
ma-goers were more interested in Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers. In music, (lie response was 
so varied, from the rcspresentational to the 
atonul, as to make generalization quite im- 
possible. And in architecture, much of the best 
design work was undertaken for relatively 
small cities like Stockholm, Copenhagen and 
Amsterdam. 

Where this leaves the images and realities of 
the very big city in the first half of the twentieth 
century is not at all clear. Like any book which 
opens up a subject, Metropolis 1890-1940 is 
more exploratory than definitive, and that is as 
it shoujd be. But it does not automatically fol- 
low that the flag under which this particular 
exploratory expedition has been mounted is in 
fact the right one. The conference at which - 
most of these chapters originated as papers was 
sponsored by the Planning History Group, and 
the book arising out of it appears in a series' . 
called Studies in History, Planning apd the.' 
Environment. In short , as Sutcliffe concedes in; 
his introduction, this book is not 50 -much the - 
product of urban history pushing forwards, as; 
of planning history pushing backwards. Plan- 
ning, we are told, is nowina mess. And to give , 
it renewed confidence and sense of purpose, 
what better than to look at how It all began in ; 
the first great age of metropolis? How far did 
the image-makers put across a picture of the- 
giant city which influenced what the planners 
were thinking about It? How far, in (urn, did 
the planners actually influence the metropolis? 
And how far can this dialogue between the big 
city and the planners before the Second World; - 
War shed some light ’on what has happened; 
since? ■ ’ < 'V’..Y' 

The planning historians are to be cOngfatur'.".- 
fated, not only for putting the big riiy bri the ' 
agenda of research and discussion, but also for 
. devising an approach to it so ingenious as to 
bring it even within the ambience of tliefr own 
applied and essentially anachronistic sphere of. 
historical vision. But if is an uphill straggle 
trying to answer (hese elaborately posed qqesv 
lions Iri anything but the negative. If cannot be- 
she m, n if (let alone how) the planners were 
influenced in (he inter-war years by the crea- 
tive image-makers. Nor did the planners them- 
selves Achieve very much! (bey tacked the 
pqWcr and the money, and in any ense they' 

. never obuld decide, oven among themselves,! 

whether they wanted to abolish, to tame hr to"; , 
; improve the giant city. So It Is hot at all clear 
what apy of this has to do with that gokjefi nge 1 ' 
of- skyscrapers and freeways which character* 

, feed the thirty years offer 1945, let atonic with 
the era of disenchantment which has set In; 

- since. As sclf-consdous planning history, this; 
briok is. inevitably, tin unsuccesfut trectmgnj^ 
of a 'fion-stibjecL but as inudvertenJ^*^ ,- T^ 
history, it is yery;prdmlslng ^ 
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MAYNARD MACK 

Collected in EUmscIf: Essays critical, bio- 
graphical, and bibliographical on Pope and 
some of his contemporaries 
569pp. Associated University Presses. £30. 
087413 1820 

Collected in Himself brings together Maynard 
Mack's uncollected writings on Pope and his 
contemporaries over the last forty years or so. 
The volume, by itself, establishes him ns easily 
the most distinguished student of Pope now 
living. His life-work is by no means confined to 
Pope (he is also a notable Shakespearean), nor 
is his work on Pope confined to, this volume. 
He has edited the Essay on Man and the 
Homer translations for the Twickenham Edi- 
tion (his introductions but not his commentar- 
ies are reprinted here) and written the best 
book on Pope's later poetry, The Garden and 
the City. Forthcoming are an edition of Pope's 
poetical manuscripts (so imminent that it is 
referred to here as having appeared in 1982) 
And a large-scale biography, now nearing com- 
pletion and due to be published next year. This 
cumulative record places him, with Quit, 
Tillotson and Sherburn, among the greatest 
Pope scliolars of the century. He is perhaps the 
most productive and versatile of them all. 

Like Butt and Tillotson, Mack was a mem- 
ber of the team which produced the Twick- 
enham Edition. And he follows and extends 
Sherburn’s work both as a biographer and, 
almost by the way, as an editor of the corres- 
pondence: Collected in Himself includes as an 
appendix some ninety pages of new letters. 
Pope is now perhaps the most richly and accur- 
ately edited poet in the language. In this edit- 
orial enterprise, and in their critical and bio- 
graphical writings, these scholars have probably 
done more than all Pope’s defenders since 
Byron to restore Pope's standing, both as a 
. poet and ai a man, from the disrepute to which 
it ^as always been prone and which became 
especially widespread in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It> a sign of the times, not in every way 
healthy, that this rehabilitation should have 
been mainly generated in universities. Poets 
(Sitwell, Empson. Auden) contributed 
eloquently and probably preceded the scholars. 
But the great flowering of interest took place 
Within Departments of English, and its most 
visible and often ungainly signs are to be found 
in the. learned journals and in monographs. 

. Mack’s essays ire anything but ungainly. 
Three early ones, “On Reading Pope’’ (1946), 
"Wit and Poetry and Pope". (1949) and 'The 
Muse of Satire" (1951), were particularly in- 
fluential in the later stages of this revaluation, 
when oplnibp .was receptive but still perhaps 
unconverted, It is hard to realize their full im- 
pact, direct and indirect, in. classroom arid 
lecture-halt, now that the main points have 
been so widely assimilated that they Bre taken 
for granted .by many, who have not read the 
essays themselves. Tbeir republication isespeo- 
iqlly welcome because they have not often 
been - reprinted (Mack himself over-scrupui- 
. oilSly Omitted them from bis compilation in 
the Essential Articles series), and they retain 
tlieir 'energy and freshness on rereading. 

- t The first, "On Reading Pope", is one of the 
most vivid brief statements in defence of. 




1 m 
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' of. tamronofolfi, monotony end dead diction.. 
; "‘Wit and Poetry !and Pope"’ :takes on the 
Anioldian. conception of Pope as. a classic of 
our prose but not poetry, It concedes the 
prose-virtues but shows them to coexist with 
those. qualities of ‘‘tension" and "complexity" 
by which, the poetical character tended, i. in 
those far-off days of the old New Criticism; to 
be defined. Mack jibbed at the wprd,."newV, 
.insisting that those Critics were returning to 
o(der "rhetorical tat erects. and .disciplines”; but 
the isSayha? pperipd flavour'in i?s concentra- 
tion oft metaphor and, even as Mack showed a 
determination to protect : Pope from, being 
found- wanting as a .metaphysical poet, In its 
readiness foiregard lhe metaphysical poets ns q 
^taqdard of value. $ut anyone Inclined to dlsj- 
pijssthe enterprise, as anachronistic!: tyoulcj be 
rnjssing qaseMisd insights j 

mariy of wljich derived specifically from -that 
rtb*cysof interest. Mack Shows for example how 
■^>toafter all knew! ; Dqnne, "Imitated" 


him in two whole satires and in many short 
passages and used him as a starting-point for 
decisive acts of creative difference) did indeed 
sometimes use "extensive collocations of witty 
and ingenious images", but mainly in por- 
traying things he tended to disvalue; how the 
relative scarcity of extended metaphorical 
elaborations in Pope was the product of a more 
central conception of resemblance; and how 
the crypto-metaphorical activity of allusions, 
puns, mock-heroic effects and irony operates 
in Pope in the extended articulation of an en- 
tire poem rather than in the individual elabora- 
tion of single metaphorical images. The speci- 
fic comparisons between Pope and Donne in 
this essay, and in a related essay on Pope con- 
tributed toG. B. Harrison’s Major British Wri- 
ters in 1954. are so full of delicately observed 
and magisterially formulated discriminations 
that they make us grateful for the accident of 
literary history which called for a defence of 
Pope in the light of Donne-orientated criteria. 

"The Muse of Satire" is a landmark in what 
has come to be known as persona-criticism, in 
its application to Renaissance and eighteenth- 
century works which derive From Greco- 
Roman literature in general and Roman satire 
in particular. It's a classic description of pre- 
scribed modes of self-presentation in satire 
which had been lost sight of under the influ- 
ence of post-Romantic conceptions of the 
poem as a direct reflection of the poet’s 
personality. The immediate purpose was once 
again the rehabilitation of Pope: from charges 
of self-nggrandizement and of naked malice in 
poems in which the poet proclaimed his irre- 
pressible commitment to virtue and his dis- 
interested loathing of vice. Mack reminded us 
that this “strong Antipathy of Good to Bad” 
(whether or not it happened to be laced with 
personal self-regard) was a traditionally sanc- 
tioned posture, essential to the genre, a rhetor- 
ically ordained proclamation not of the satir- 
ist's individual but of his official character, his 
ethos . Much of this we now take for granted, 
thanks to this essay among others, and we 
understand with their help what Yeats said in a 
different context, that poets who shrank from a 
proper arrogance were selling the whole enter- 
prise short. That the poet has a responsibility, 
as priest of the Muses, to assert the nobility of 
his calling is an old idea, easily forgotten in an 
age devoted to "sincerity” and accustomed to 
poems of confessional self-exposure. It is 
possible, after more than thirty years, to specu- 
late whether Mack would have written exactly 
as he did had he been able to foresee the later 
excesses of persona-criticism: but it would 
hardly be fair to biame him foi* these. , . 

The other main essays in the volume are the 
Twickenham introductions, which are well 
known; a group of bibliographical and iextual 
papers , including two recent pieces of particu- 
lar interest on the manuscript of the Preface to 
. Pope’s Works, 1717; and on "Pope's Copy of 
.. Chaucer"; ■ and the Northcliffc Lectures of 
. 1972, four biographical studies concerned with 
Pppp's library, his poetical manuscripts (in- 
cluding a particularly fascinating account p£ 
rome manuscript variants lo texts of the Dun- 
'• dad : recorded by the younger' Jonathan 
Richardson), his letters (including an import- 
ant reassessment of Pope's record as a mani- 
pulator of his published correspondence) and 
the effects of his physical disability on his life 
B.nd writmgJ/Many tuxploTe h 

jangled problem of textual, or bibliographlcal 
. history; 1 or introduce us to ithie contents and; 

significance of an important manuscript. But 
\ the real !giory. pf these later portions of the 
volume arc liyo appendices, pfover ISO, pages, 
'■ which / make of the book .an Indispensable 
... ; documentary source, and will give itiastipg 
• 1 yaffil} as a reference! bdok.' ( ■, : r 

Thefirst is "A Ending List of Books Surviv- 
ing fronf - pope's Library", first published In 
, English; Literature in ihfy/igc of Olsguise, 
edited by Maxi mil lianE.Novak. (1977),ftlists 
j V 176: volumes knoWn qr believed havesur- 

.viyeq, nil but 19 of’Wfiicti havch6el\jjispeCted 


instead of getting lost in the aftermath of the 
saleroom. These surviving items include sur- 
prisingly few pieces by the Scriblerians them- 
selves: no works by Pope himself, or Swift, or 
Arbuthnot; and only Trivia by Gay and the 
translation of the Battle of the Frogs and Mice 
by Parnell (even Parnell’s Poems of 1722, 
which Pope edited, is missing). 

Pope's marginalia are usually laconic, an im- 
portant repository of information, but some- 
times disappointingly lacklustre in themselves. 
They seldom crackle with their author’s rich, 
irritable personality, in the manner of Swift’s 
notes on Burnet or Clarendon. Even the mar- 
ginalia in anti-Popeian tracts are brief and 
restrained. The much-marked copy of Tickell’s 
First Book of Homer’s Iliad , 1715 (which was 
to have been the rival translation) largely con- 
sists of brief indications (of sources, of ungram- 
matical wordings, of "low” passages signalled 
by a "5", etc). The richest marginalia are to 
Pope's copy of Montaigne, in Cotton’s transla- 
tion. Even there, many of the notes are merely 
indications of sources or analogues. Since the 
marginalia of Augustan writers are sometimes 
misunderstood, readers in search of excite- 
ment should be warned that when, against the 
words in Montaigne II xxxvi that there was no 
author since Homer "that could imitate him”. 
Pope wrote "Velleius Paterculus”, he did not 
mean that the Latin writer was such an author 
but that Montaigne's words were cited from 
him. But the whole is a fine record of Pope's 
exceptionally deep affection for Montaigne 
("to whom”, he said in an early letter, “I am 
but a Dog in comparison”). He wrote inside 
the back cover of the last volume: "This is (in 
my Opinion)] the very best Book for Informa- 
tion of Manners, that has been writ. This Au- 
thor says nothing but what every one feejs att 
the Heart. Whoever deny it, ore not more Wise 


than Montaigne, but less honest." Amona 
other annotations, the most interesting j s ! 
note by J. West in a volume of Joseph HaS 
reporting Pope’s opinion that "It contained the 
best poetry & truest Satyr of any of our English 
poets & that he intended to modernise them 
as he had done Dr. Donnes.” 

Appendix B is a ninety-page collection of 
“Letters from, to, or about Pope and His 
Friends: Unpublished, Partly Published, or 
Now First Published from the Originals". 
It includes correspondence found in the 
Penzance Public Library about the supply of 
samples of minerals for Pope’s grottp by the 
Cornish antiquary and mineralogist William 
Borlase, letters to publishers and others about 
the publication and contents of volumes of the 
Miscellanies and of Pope's correspondence. 

This is the largest collection of Pope’s corres- 
pondence since Sherburn's five-volume edition 
of 1956. In Mack’s review of that work (r* 
printed in this book), he predicted that new- 
letters would continue to come to light, stimul- 
ated in part by “the magnetic powers of a great 
edition”. Mack has done more than anyone 
else to fulfil this prediction. One's only regret is 
that he has not chosen to include in this book 
all the letters of Pope that have appeared since 
Sherburn, but only those which he himself has 
uncovered or been able to print In a superior 
text. Had he taken this further step, this book 
would have offered, in addition to its many 
other riches, a "complete” supplement to a 
major edition. 

As it is, there is plenty to be thankful for. A 
few small cavils: the index has some gaps; there 
are some misprints throughout, and one or two 
foreign titles come in surprising forms; and the 
singular of marginalia is not "margjnallum n l 
though modern usage may tolerate the form. 


Adaptations and echoes 


Long ' ago, Brooks’s ' meticulous scholarship of a neglected poet. What of tfie larg&f • I 
• .. ordered Oldham’s bibliography, thanks to tfie implicit in the tiile? Fferti, I wish 
survlvaiof Oldham’s commonplace bopjf in the had not been so inhibited by schoIArly J 

’. fiddleian wq can studylri some detail the drafts Something less tentativi, more /V j 

; arid foir copies d( a good number of Oldham’s was needed. TheRestoratiori saw : [ 

P^diy; ^mil Hammond* boqk, only readjustment ih ofiir yfews of the ^ 

■ Rachel Tjickett add Roger Sharrpek had given /classical antiquity, allied • to , recent /.• _ 

. Oldham imyb thbn passing (bfitical- attention, merits in poetry, in translation . *-v 

: .. : : ;And'jg # ;pi^Bm.wwi Dryderte friend, and tfieoiy. Many of these developm* 5 ^ , '! • 


friend’’ the lines “accountable to none / But to 

Keith Walker my Conscience, and my God alone . . [ 

PAUL HAMMOND Hamm o ', d b e gi n S wi.h a painstaking skeldi j 

John Oldham and the Renewal of Classical of Oldhnm’5 Puritan daaicl educat ion. Stott j 

C|l l ture he was both a schoolmaster and translated . j 

251pp. Cambridge Univerri.y Pre 5s . £19.50. much f ™ m classi «' * his P™" 1 '?' jf ^ } 

0 521 24748 9 sary and welcome. The survey of the early ■ 

poetry is somewhat stiff-fingered. ilammond . . 

John Oldham isn’t much read. If he is known at passes lightly over the "Satyrs *upon ; the; . 

all, it is vaguely as someone to whom Dryden Jesuits”, which he feels have had more, atten- 

wrote a moving elegy, or someone who wrote tiou than their merit warrants. Oldham •. 

vigorous but incoherent poems against the confidence and almost ease ns a poet id ML. | 

Jesuits. Part of this (as anyone who has gone translations or “recreations”, as ' 

into the matter must feel) unwarranted neglect prefers to call them, and hcYe Hammond fjnijr .. .• 

comes about because there is no adequate edi- hhmdf as a critic. He has on enviable ^nv ,. 

tion. Harold Brooks’s fabled and magisterial mand of Latin, and an easy familiarity ww -- 

edition was “all but finished” in 1936; revision Renaissance editions of and commentaries Qh 

was “well advanced” in 1972; but the 300th classical poetry. At tire heart of his study art 

anniversary of Oldham’s death in 1983 came three chapters on Horace, Juvenni and ■ 

and went with only Paul Hammond's study, respectively. These assess Oldham adapt*:. 1 . , 

. John Oldham and the renewal of classical cul - tions, sometimes line by line, comparing * 

ture, 'by way of celebration. The enquiring with his source, nnd bringing in comparison 

amateur iqust content himself with Ken Rpbin- with contemporary translations and adapt*'!’,, 

son’s useful but unarinotated selection, and the tions where these are relevant. Close readier'' V 

clutch of poeiris' in! Harold; Love’s Penguin which had seemed somewhat relentless ? 

Book of Reiioration Verse. One of Oldham’s deployed against the earlier poems, has mprt;. . | : 

■ finest poems, the satire on Charles n called material to work on here, nod spcceed? . • 

• “Sardanapaius , ‘, Has never been published in well. Hammond’s comments ai^ uhWlw , . . • i 

any form. tactful, and alert qqt only to tKe lo^hl®^;;.’ 

For a poet wfiose work is so unknown, a context buy also to cultural and hIstoritrtiWI''. ’ j 

■ 1 fireat dida) ik known -to . scholars, . more thhn texts. .. ' ' 1 

, /abput maqy jppets df the'seventeenth century . ' The book is a scholarly and welcome sujg;-;' 1 ; 
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merits in poetry, in translation ■ . v 

theory. Many of these develqpm.ente ^ . • _ ' • 
itiated or paralleled in France. > 
lived (he!died at thirty), y/m\d « V • ■. 

_c*itre. o£.tW iA” 


: ' • of; translarioh into 

practfce ^rUer^ndperha^iporesucc 
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Simplicities and obliquities 


Tim Dooley 


ADRIAN HENRI 

Penny Arcade: Poems 1978-1982 
71pp. Cape. £3.50. 

0224021400 

ian mcmillan 

Now It Can Be Told 

95pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £4.50. 

I) 85635 464 3 

PETE MORGAN 

A Winter Visitor 

64pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.50. 
0436 2881 1 7 


In 1967, the topicality, wit and cheek of Ed- 
ward Lucie-Smith’s anthology The Liverpool 
Scene made it an attractive book. Its language, 
admittedly, lacked the excitement of The Bea- 
tles’ “Penny Lane” or Bob Dylan's “Highwoy 
61 Revisited”, but it was stumped with the 
heady licence, the compulsory irreverence of 
the period. One of tile larger contributors to 
tlint anthology was Adrian Henri, then a thirty- 
fivc-year-old painter and art-college lecturer. 
His poems directed the render with electronic 
immediacy to the author's deepest concerns: 
World Pence, James Elisor. Charlie Parker, 
the underwear of teenage girls. 


In the sixteen years since The Liverpool 
Scene , Adrian Henri’s literary career has seen 
vacillations of popularity but little develop- 
ment. His latest book, Penny Arcade, exhibits 
the familiar vices of Henri's poems (derivative- 
ness. obviousness, cloying sentimentality) as 
well as their single overwhelming virtue (sim- 
plicity). It is a very easy book to read, and 
much of it is inoffensive. Penny Arcade con- 
tains travel diaries from Cnnadn, California 
and Germany; observations on John Lennon's 


murder and the riots in Toxteth; bad puns and 
transcribed graffiti. There arc descriptions, in 
a painting-by-numbers style, of landscapes, 
clothing, shop-signs and unmade beds. Henri's 
world has become oddly reminiscent of the 
world of Funes the Mcmorioux in Borges's 
story: "In the teeming world of Funes. there 
were only details, almost immediate in their 
presence. ... I suspect, however, that he was 
not very capable of thought.” 

Two poems stand out. however; "Angler" 
nnd "Aubade” are coherent and quietly 
moving, and might signal the development ol 

a belated maturity in Henri's work. 

Ian McMillan is a performing poet who has 
succeeded, like llcnri. in eking a regular liv- 
ing from poetry and related activities. Bui the 
resemblance between the two writers ends 
there. Superficially, this might seem a result of 
changes in fashion or popular culture, but 
there is a major difference between the two 
poets in terms of the seriousness and responsi- 
bility with which they approach their writing. 
The poems in Now it Can Be Told are poems of 
their time: they share a cool obliquity with 
Elvis Costello's songs, Glen Baxter's cartoons 
and advertisements for Benson und Hedges 
cigarettes; but they do not pander to their time. 
They arc knowing poems, recognizing that lan- 
guage is neither innocent nor transparent while 
exploiting its ambiguous malfunctions nnd un- 
expected local quirks. 

In "Screenplay", the first poem in his first 
collection The Changing Problem, McMillan 
explicitly refused the temptations of u modish 
pursuit of unlikely comparison: "if the house is 
a submarine . . . then the trees I can see wav- 
ing in the wind must he seaweed” - with the 
line: “No, I'm sorry 1 think I'm above water." 
Trying to keep his head above water becomes a 
preoccupation in Now It Can Be Told also. 


Functions of femalehood 


Hilary Davies 


SYLVIA KANTARIS 
The Tenth Muse 

64pp. Harry Chambers/Peterloo Poets. £3. 

0905291 484 

RUTH FAINLIGHT 

Fifteen to Infinity 

62pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 

0091524717 

Climates 

18pp. Newcastle upon Tyne: Bloodaxe Books. 
£1.50. 

0906427347 

FRANCES HOROVITZ 

Snow Light, Water Ltght 

18pp. Newcastle upon Tyne: Bloodaxe Books. 

£1.50. ' 

0906427 69 X 


3th Ruth Fainlight and Sylvia Kantaris find 
lationships with the Muse stormy in their 
sw collections: Fainlight "shouts / and flails- 
id pulls avyay”; Kantaris has to cope with the 
:low-the-belt condescension of "this dense / 
te-invented eunuch ... who . . . keeps re- 
jating, ‘Women haven’t got the knack’.” The 
erith Muse and Fifteen to Infinity both. raise 
:rsistent ddpbts about the range of these twci‘, 
Jets and Whether this is a function of their 
:emalehood” , if nqt feminism. There is a pie- 
anderfince of poems dealing with domestic 
iteriors, battles and reconciliations; the agony 
id ecstasy of a love affair; motherhood, 
hesc are, of course, hallowed and necessary 
ibjects for poetry, and here they are often 
sndled sensitively, but there is nothing paVti- 
iilariy arresting in either.woman’s restatement; 
f- these themes! A more serious criticism, 
owever, than that of unariginallty, isilhat the 
oems fail to go beyond a personalized and 
jedflo landscape* It te as jf the reader were 
eing offered snipped from p family photo- 
raph album or| worse. a private diary; the 
oems are of Interest as a; day-to-day irecord of 
motional r states, but tliey lack 1 any. 'rider 
esqriance, " "■ > • ’ . .. S : ' " " •••' 

Aiiother 'approach adopted by . both Fata*, 
ght iand Kantaris iis tfie, reinierprotatfon of 
*millat! mythi. through tfie eyed of an yrtfanfir 
»r, protagonist oh from afi unlikely standpoint:' 
’etthepot^ritialtfiat J technique 
ripening ofpoefic ftfely tMHw™ 


Instead the poems are forced to serve a now 
hackneyed feminist purpose - to attack the 
misogyny of the (male) Christian tradition. 
Kantaris is particularly simplistic in this sub- 
situation of one orthodoxy for another. 

On the level oflanguage, however, distinc- 
tions do emerge. Kantaris's collection is more 
even than Fainlight’s: this has both advantages 
and disadvantages, since the rather under- 
stated and conversational rhythms become 
predictable, and at times dangerously close to 
prose. But it does mean that she avoids Ruth 
■Fainlight' s major fault: the mistaken belief that 
enumeration adds up to a poem. Time and 
again the reader is bludgeoned with . six 
adjectives and nouns where one would 
do. Poems such as "Death’s Labour" leave 
not only Death stupefied: "Sagging dugs, 
bursting thighs, / belly like a pregnancy / 
(womb to hold an ogre’s foetus). / gross and 
epicene, he’s glutted, / stupefied." What is true 
of an individual poem is true of Fifteen to Infin- 
ity as a whole: it would benefit from greater 
tautness of expression. 

The two short pamphlet collections from 
Bloodaxe are both concerned with the inter- 
play of internal 8nd external seasons, and the 
writer’s rediscovery of nature’s slumbering 
strength. Yet in Climates Rmh Fainlight con- 
tents herself with' description,' apparently 
assuming that when she sets it out as poetry the 
magic transition into significance will come ab- 
out. Mostly, it does not, and the reader Is left 
frustrated by a false portentousness: "Clouds 
. in horizontal bars / lit gold beneath* shaded 
mauve / above, with flame and scarlet centred; - 
/ Puce and dove become a pure / blue sky that 
de'ep$ns, heightens;” By contrast, the poems in ' 
Snow Light, Water Light, the last volume by 
the late Frances' Horovitz. surround Ihq bb- 
jects observed with echoes that transcend the 
material faett Nothing seems unworthy of In-; 
elusion in the pattern that MIL tree, snow, 
animal wea^e; the sheep^s skull is "a cathedral/ 
echoing spring; in Iti decay/ plalnsongof Iamb I 
and field end sun / inhabits bone”. The central 
theme sedms to be acceptance of nature’s 
transiiiutatidns; the tone is elegiac. Theta are 
•glimpses- pf the poet’s realization of 
approaching <Jea)K, pnd'thte volpme is in some 
weysan attempt both to acquiesce in. and over- 
come it, '’only myself/ almost a ghost upon the 
- road, /holding the flowers / u forch and talls- 
oheqmlpg dark*. 


Language-games in McMillan’s poems tend 
to signal an engagement with responsibility 
rather than nn evasion of it. Poems and sent- 
ences fail to resolve themselves in the expected 
ways. The results arc often very funny; yet they 
also mimic the ways in which the patterns and 
efforts or our lives fail to resolve themselves as 
we would hope. 

"Under Difficulty”, a poem which finds new 
ways of asking W. S. Graham’s awkward ques- 
tion, “What is the language using us for?” illus- 
trates McMillan's inventiveness at its wry best: 
A polite reply under m skinhead moon. 

« discussion with ihc curtains of the street. 


Led kindly, light-huulagcd through 
the niourliinil word for Death 


which is the s.une ns the munrland word 
for dry-stnnc-walling-iniplcmcnt 


and which is almost the same 
as the moorland proverb 


which tells people to huld their breath' 

In Cathedrals to ensure health and long life. 


live Yorkshire is relieved by irony. Pete Mor- 
gan, nn adoptive Yorkshircman , treats the part 
of the county which provides the setting for A 
Winter Visitor with dogged reverence. All the 
poems in this, his third collection, arc set in the 
small area surrounding the coastal village of 
Robin Hood's Bay - just south of Whitby and 
cast of Fylingdales. ft is a place that Morgan 
knows intimaiely, nnd the recurrence of char- 
acters and phiccs from one poem to another 
gives the volume as a whole a strength and 
interest thut individual poems, sadly, often 
tack. 

At its best , A Winter Visitor offers a sensitive 
appreciation of the relationships in a small 
community: 

1 read the Ic veiled barrel of his eyes 
And siring my words like crossjucks 
In the gap. 

He lakes to that as he would lake 
A rope bridge crossing a ravine. 


How do we compensate the victims of a sentence, 
or tlie bulbous faces of the gullible 


in a small copse known 10 ihc locals 
as The Cathedral of the Moors? 


Whereas McMillan's attachment to his im- 


parting us acquaintances 
We grin a little through our teeth. 

The quick smile snups off in ihe gale. 

Writing with this degree of alertness is, 
however, rare in A Winter Visitor, with loo 
many poems settling for pastiche of better 
poets or tacking uny real compression. 


Two Versions of MacBeth 
1: A Small Elite 

(George MacBeth and J ) 


Wc can both say ‘Tm a genius’* 

(since it all depends what you mean by genius) 
though to misspelled wc might be hcnlous* 
crimes - 

a huge claim made by tiny, teeny us! 

But still, at times. 


we have “touch” like Gerulaitis 
(with the skill of Gower or Gerulaitis) 
for those who speak of art hur it is 


are see-through frauds like certain nighties. 
A different key 


is what we play in - and hoi polloimg 
(all Ihe screaming screamers, hoipolhimg) 
masses would find us quite annoying 
pseuds- 

since'Pop is wh at th eyTe all enjoying, 
and genteel nudes. 


I thank you that you called me Scottish 
(aever skilled like Bums but truly Scottish), 
though horrorpots are horrorpottish 


quite nice to know not all are sottish- 
a cap that fits 


we share, though we* re south of the Border 
(in exile both for certain , south of the Border) 
where they rhyme this with Harry Lauder 
and 

we’re hounded by each out-of-order , 
analysed I ’ ' '' 1 '' ■ 


•or even Heaneyous 


kV^ 


2: After Reading Too Many Poems By George MacBeth About 
The Deaths Of Alarm Clocks And Little Animals 




I want lb take a big ' 

two-handed shovel and 

hit them all on the head- . .. 

all those moles. Voles, rabbits and bftick birds . 

leftfordead . : 


and nursed too carefully • - 

back into suffering. . 

I want to bp rite jaw o r the pa\V • 

thqt gives theni peace and proves that Nature’s red in 

toothandclnw! i • 


GAV1NEWART ; 
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Wrong but romantic 


Gillian Avery 

GEOFFREY TREASE 
The Cormorant Venture 
188pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0333 360737 

“My writing began before I knew one letter 
from another". Geoffrey Trease says in the 
opening lines of his autobiography, remem jer- 
ing how. when he was old enough to make up 
stories but too young to know how to represent 
the words he was muttering to himself, he 
would cover page after puge of paper witli 
pretend writing. Now some seventy years later, 
and fifty years after the appearance of his first 
boys' book Bows Against the Barons, comes 
his ninety-fifth publication. He has produced 
verse, drama, biography, autobiography, 
travel, plays, school stories; but historical ro- 
mance is his great strength and enthusiasm, 
and in The Conn pram Venture he writes about 
ndveniures in 1640 with the same zest as he 
brought to Robin Hood half a. century ago. 

Historical fiction has always been a popular 
genre with children's writers, and though it is 
fashionable now to declare that it has only 
really flowered in the Inst five decades, this is to 
overlook the mnny and excellent stories of the 
last century. There were pedestrian writers of 


course, but Charlotte Yonge, M. and C. Lee, 
Austin Clare. Margaret Roberts and plenty of 
others all in (heir way had the qualities that 
Geoffrey Trease defined, in Tales out of 
School, as essentia] for a good historical story: 
good characterization, lively action, vivid 
background, accuracy and “the “poetic power' 
to evoke something that is really atmosphere, 
and not the reek of moth-balls". Undoubtedly, 
in that they invariably supported any royalist 
cause that was going, they were the children of 
their time, as the post-war writers who as in- 
evitably support popular risings are of (heirs. 
And they all in some degree went in for the 
archaic (or pseudo-archaic) diction from 
which, as Mr Trease noted thankfully, the 
present generation of writers has broken free. 
“The revolution in diction has probably con- 
tributed more than any other single factor to 
overcoming children's prejudice against the 
historical tale." But alas (here was far less 
prejudice - for all the "upon my troth"s and 
’‘quotha"s - in the last century than teachers 
and librarians tell us there is in the 1980s, and I 
myself remember the compelling power of 
John Bennett’s Master Skylark, written in 1897 
and more impregnated with mock Elizabethan 
talk than most. The reason for the current 
reaction against historical fiction would be in- 
teresting to examine and must surely stem, like 


Decorous delinquents 


Colin Greenland 

DOUGLAS HILL 
Exiles of ColScc 
126pp. Gohancz. £5.50. 

0375033487 

From Daniel Defoe's Robinson Crusoe to J.G. 
Ballard's Concrete Island , the point of the cast- 
away story is less the foreign location itself than 
how much like home the survi vois can make it ■ 
Survival is not a question of conforming to the 
unknown environment: that way leads to Lord 
of the Flies. It's a question of what one can 
salvage from the wreck. The remains of a for- 
mer life provide the foundations of a new one. 
Conversely, the island becomes a testing- 
ground for the rules and arrangements brought 
from home, especially for child castaways in a 
place without grown-ups. 

Exiles of-ColSec offers an interesting con- 
temporary angle on the cultural politics of the 
.... sub-genre, because these youngsters are con- 
victs, rejects of their society, They have been 
branded deviant or criminal by the Organiz- 
ation. the grim and inflexible oligarchy which 
. rules an Earth ravaged by- the Virus Decades, 
and deported to establish' a colony on a planet 
cafTed' Klydor; Their spacecraft has crash-land-' 
ed. and only six of them are still alive. Cord 
MaKiy has his muscles and shrewdness from 
growing up with his uncle, a tramp in the wilds 
'.of the Scottish Highlands! Sameila Corinel, a 
, . former slaved can operate the craft's computer. 

. ; Three of the others, Heleth, Jeko and RontalV 
; hqve only the 1 experience of the gangs who 
scavenge in Earth's broken cities. What these 
L .;, sixteeh-year-oIds have to establish in the pretty 
jungle of Klydor is that their skills can be used 
" co-operatively instead of competitively, lo- 
: ; : winds civilization instead of against it. 

>;■' i^hfdnunatel^, ifiis is .about hjs fir tyojig-' 

• - lakU.iH gets. Exiles of ColSic is the first of a 

. , .tr|logy, so disappointment maybe premature, . 
. \ :but the Work so far'is skimpy, andsinictur'ally . 
. - weak at important junctures. We shotild pfob- - 
' ; ably overlook th 6 fact tfiat b “damagfca and ' 
depleted Earth" could hardly afford GolSec, its 
’■ , Colonization Section, whose H trBnslighV r ships 
. peek out planets'to plunder .and dump hooli- 
gans on. Having got his characters to Klydor, 

. however, Mill lets their brutalized psyches heal 
: - far too quickly and with too little fuss. Jeko 
. punches Cord, Cord throws Jeko ncross the 
cabin, and thereafter; even in disagreements 

• oyer sexual equality, these deprived delin- 
quents behave a$ Sensibly and -politely Itf an- 
updated Famous Five. I, : , . "V ' 

Part of the reason for this narrative weak^ '' 
ness is the sixth 1 survivor; an adult, known Only... 
as the Lamprey. Once hri officialassaSsin, then 
*j“bnttle chief of the Deatft Angels; the. tough- , , 
T*i^l|nganest troop in Quake G’fy",' he js 


cult for the others by salvaging the only work- 
ing laserifle and shooting at everything that 
moves, including Cord himself, and some 
clearly humanoid indigenes. The problem with 
the Lamprey is that the youngsters, especially 
Heleth, Jeko and Rontal, are not sufficiently 
like him, though they have grown up in the 
gangs that live by his vicious laws. Hill rapidly 
drains all the violence out of them and exter- 
nalizes it in this unnecessary villain. Exiled 
from their social group, the Lamprey becomes 
a demon In the dark, more deadly than the 
alien jungle itself. 

Klydor is vague and unfinished, a sketch 
made up of science fiction cliches of fifty years 
ago. The indigenes remain remote, “primitive" 
and “savage". When Cord and Sameila come 
into contact with them, it is not to learn any- 
thing about Klydor but to teach them how to 
kill the local giant predatory worms: a true 
imperialist act. dispensing the weaponry and 
wisdom of a superior race. 


all fashions in children’s books, more from the 
attitude of the present generation of teachers 
and the way that history is taught than from a 
change in the nature of young readers. 

The popularity of Trease's stories owes 
much to his skill in presenting, against a care- 
fully drawn historical background, characters 
who embody the sort of qualities that will 
appeal to contemporary children, in this he 
resembles Henly, who did not always, howev- 
er, take so much trouble with the background. 
Amoret and Anthony in The Cormorant Ven- 
ture are lively, independent, resourceful, able 
to contend with any number of villains and 
defeat them with the same dispatch as their 
modern counterparts bring to their encounters 
with spies, dope smugglers and hijackers. The 
story is set in 1640, against the background of 
the Short Parliament with “Charles I and his 
subjects drifting on a collision course towards 
the fatal Civil War", as the blurb puts it. There 
are scenes of mobs in the streets of London, 
electioneering in rural Herefordshire, Van 
Dyck’s studio, the House of Commons, the 
Queen and the royal children at Richmond 
Palace. Young Anthony Bassey, son of an im- 
migrant Italian glass-worker and aide to the 
dashing Sir Renold Mandeville (a real Buchan 
hero this), who has been returned as member 
for Herefordshire, gets himself involved with 

Falling out 

Dominic Hibberd 

ROBERT C. O'BRIEN 
Zfor Zachariah 
192 pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0575033789 

ROBERTSWINDELLS 

Brother in the Land 

151pp. Oxford University Press. £5.95. 

019 2714910 

These two stories about life after the Bomb 
could hardly be more different. They are evid- 
ence. were any needed, that fiction does not 
convince by means of scientific accuracy, polit- 
ical commitment or the use of ‘“everyday lan- 
guage", 

Z for Zachariah, first published in 1975, is a 
welcome reissue. On the face of it, the plot is 
implausible: one New England valley surviving 
destruction unscathed; its sole inhabitant an 


Ready for action 


Jennifer Moody 

JEANURE 

You Win Some, You LoseSome 
192pp. Bbdley Head. Paperback, £4.50. 
0370309960 

GERARD MACDONALD 

The All Electric A muserrient Arcade ' 

160pp. Hamish Hamilton. £5.50. 

0241111870 

Jamie, the hero of Yok'W/ii Some, You Lose 
Some, is a seventeen-year-old ballet dancer 
and a virgin, curious to know what he^is . mis- 
sing.- Jean lire to Irijio dauljt that he Kas ! no hint; 
of ambivale nce in.hiS make up (nor is thereany , 
ambiguity in his direct and specific' vocabul- 
ary). He is determined. in a scientific ; way; .to 
fill the gaps in his knowledge. The accessibility . 
of the girls in his class is analysed with great 
[‘attention! Twite; be draws up seduction plans, 
and- twice he is thwart^d - ohee by a girlwho 
: has emotional haog-ppiand pn$e by a girl who 
redds an Invitation to spdnd a nigh fin a hotel ps 
Ifln. offer of marringe. A thj'rd opportunity 'fails', 
through his own inadequacy in the.fac^ bf the; 
uninhibited and voracious offer from another 
■girl. Neatly ^ounteipolnling these reviji'ses ate" 
jhis own rejectionsofthe sexual overturesoffiis' 
maj ? flat-mate^ which arq couched in tiiucly the . 
'same terip'sLosdamie’sbverturesto his unwill*, 
fog femaie. -partiiers. .“Th ro^^pu t -Ijiit. ‘ 

Singly .unpbjettifcinib^ 
rures h e sha res a ded ication ■ tfo . dan cing with, 
Anita, a supportive friend JtiFmariy ‘yptora’ 


Stapling; and jt fyotcpdpe jvjm.hbfthkt ift fjto 


only in a context of affection. Awkwardness 
and anxiety vanish. Love sets the rules. Jean 
Ure is an experienced and accomplished writer 
and she handles plot with 61an, character with 
understanding and dialogue with realism. 
What could be laboured and condescending is 
deft, amusing, even enlightening. This Is a 
worthy sequel to .4 Proper Little Nooryeff. 

The most endearing fictional characters are 
those who like Jamie try and when they fail are 
mortified but try again , and it is less easy to like 
those who are sure that .they know everything 
from the moment they are born. The All Elec- 
tric Amusement Arcade contains just such a 
heroine. Bella is in trouble with-the education- 
al welfare officer for trpancy and her family life 
• is 1 collapsing round her. Yet she is unnioved by 
. anything except the pop-gr6up she is pro- 
mpting and the run-down amusement arcade 
she is| revamping. In pursuit Of these, two aims 
everything and everyone else is steam-rol- 
lered. This novel js the basis for a, television 
&?ries similar to Gerard Macdonald’s ^ The Boy 
Whp Won the poqlsand- as a bpok. it makes a. 
good televisiqii script. The characters are card 
' hoard waiting for aefott to fifth them out with 
expressions; personalities and motivations: the 
; . plot Is simple and mostly consists of scoring off 
‘ unpopu|ar characters-. The dialogud fs excel-- 
lept; phfichy. arid sharp.- It is an irony presum- 
ably jinihtepried hy the guthor that the reader’s 
: : sympathy goes mainly to Beliak father. Strug- 
.glingtqstprthisd^h business; hefsirripeded by 
h is own mother^ ignored . by.g el la and ' her 
i brother fljrd -abandoned : by his wife; The : 


V .r, *.-' •-.) T • 


scheming Puritans and ruthless Covenanters 
who are plotting to kidnap the Prince or Wales 
Anthony himself is kidnapped, rescued by 
Amoret, n maid of honour to the Queen, and 
witnesses the foiling of the attempt to capture 
the young prince. The book finishes with 
Amoret, ever a girl of spirit, announcing that 
she intends to marry Anthony, who is now her 
match having been raised to the landowning 
class by his benefactor Sir Renold. 

Mandeville, which came earlier in this series 
had dealt with Anthony and Amoret (disguised 
as a boy) and skulduggery in Italy where a gang 
is out to comer the pictures that Anthony and 
his master have been sent to buy for the Klng> 
The plot was easier to handle than this one, and 
had the advantuge that most of the characters 
were recognizably imaginary. The Cormorant 
Venture deals with complex issues on a very 
crowded canvas, and mingling with Strafford, 
Laud and Pym are invented political figures 
that may confuse the uninitiated. Clearly 
Amoret and Anthony will be embroiled in the 
Civil War next time we meet them, and for all 
their author's lifelong sympathies with the 
rights of the people against kings, it is hard to 
see how he can avoid allowing them to fight for 
the royalists, as all heroes and heroines of 
children's books used to do in the unreformed 
days of my youth. 


adolescent girl who knows how to farm and 
delights in Gray and Jane Austen; the last mao 
(hence the title) arriving in his unique radia- 
tion-proof suit. However, Anne relates her 
own story in a style that is as plain and sure- as 
the moral sense with which she responds to her 
visitor. The reference to Jane Austen is not : 
coincidental, because it is on the scrupulous 
honesty of its language that this novel depends 
for its credibility. And it is credible, so much so 
that one never questions it for moment. ■ 
Brother. In the Land is another diary. Danny, 
sees one of many Bombs fall on England and. 
survives the ensuing horrors in the ruins of his 
northern town. The details of fall-out and ils 
effects may well be authentic, yet the stoiy , 
seems likely to persuade only the converted, . 
Danny writes in clichfis (“lulled us into false; 
sense of security”, “thunder rent the skies’ 1 ). 
“Like" substitutes for “as" throughout, while ■- 
“snarled", "snapped", "shrilled" and their cm- ■. • 
nies attempt to conceal the dullness of the. . 
direct speech. If (a doubtful if) this sort of style . 
is deliberate, it might be defended as a “realfe- • 
tic" representation of teenage speech; never-.. • 
thcless, it is bound to hinder original writing. ,; 
The human events which Danny describes are. 
perhaps in line with the message Robert 
dells takes Into "many schools” ns “secretary tjf 
his local Peace Movement group", but the,, 
assumptions beneath them seem scarcely deep • 
enough to serve ns a basis for ficiion« p& s P ,le 
history’s record that people were capabte^;; ; 
extraordinary generosity in the Blitz ana tW;;. 
trenches, Swindells prophesies universal mur- 
der and pillage. Officials nnd soldiers emofij > 
As brutally- repressive, becoming % 

overlords who stnrve the other survivors > 
peasant status and force them to turn overW 
frozen earth bare-handed. One’s; sciptWa® - 

creases; e ven, things ; one had exp^eq foj^- 

lleve in, such as the complete fahure^L\ 
crops, seem suddenly questionable. And 
should we do 1 to prevent war? MainptJV ^ . 
“reverence , for life”, says the oiiiy human®. - 
character, giving us the very criten°f 
makes this book unconvincing. ■ • '£' *v' 
The man who frtrives in Anne’s 
for Zachariah is a nuclear scientist , a ; 

minded and practical; he regards . 

the valley, including bier! as breech n 8 w 
When she resists, he tries to 
destroying ’her refuse and ’eveh -pt^g : 
books. He represents the pepple^W 
made disaster possible by 
science and' imagination;, in 
search. Anne. really does ■ 

rescues A bird or stands spell^nraH^^ ^ 
apple b)ossom;: Swindells bu l »V 

there would be no birds or app|$ W / 

by the time' Anqe .finally s«f4 A 
across the waste land, fantasy^n , . ^^^ - 
(rated - as realism. 

"worth spying.: 
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About their daily business 


David Goldstein 

TH&R&SE and MENDEL METZGER 
Jewish Life In the Middle Ages: Illuminated 
Hebrew Manuscripts of the Thirteenth to the 
Sixteenth Centuries 

316pp. New York: Alpine Fine Arts (available 
in the UK through International Book 
Distributors). £50. 

0933516576 

Hebrew illuminated manuscripts are not os 
plentiful as their Christian counterparts. For 
Jews the word has always been more important 
than the image, and the biblical prohibition 
against representational art meant that 
although in time books and manuscripts for use 
at home were illustrated, those written specifi- 
cally for communal use in the synagogue were 
left unadorned. 

Thgfese and Mendel Metzger therefore set 
themselves a daunting task, in Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages, by restricting themselves in 
their choice of illustrations to Hebrew manu- 
scripts, excluding both Christian manuscripts 
nnd also early Hebrew printed books. Never- 
theless they have produced a wealth of hand- 
some material, drawing on 113 manuscripts, 
and listing a further 146 where additional items 
may be found. The book contains nearly 400 
iliustrntions, the majority in colour; but hardly 
any from manuscripts in American collections. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on the 
quality of the reproduction. ( have compared 
several pictures with the original manuscripts 
and found the fidelity of colour printing re- 
markable. 

The text consists of seven main sections, 
beginning with the Jewish medieval world 
view, and gradually narrowing the subject area 
to Jewish family and religious life, including 
costume, and professional and artisan occupa- 
tions. The authors write succinctly and with 
authority, a slip of the pen no doubt being 
responsible for the statement that the Shenut is 
recited three times (instead or the traditional 
twice) a day. Numbers in the margins refer the 
reader to the appropriate illustrations. 

But frequently there are no illustrations 


from which to draw. Apparently there does not 
exist in a medieval Hebrew manuscript a pic- 
ture of a Jew wearing tefillin (phylacteries), or 
of n Jewess kindling the Sabbath lights. The 
only illustration of a mezitzah on a doorpost is 
in the Rothschild Miscellany, which was prob- 
ably illuminated by a Christian; the position of 
the mezuzah is furthermore ritually incorrect. 
These omissions, the authors themselves point 
out, are extraordinary. It is unlikely that such 
scenes were not painted. It is more probable 
that, given the vicissitudes to which Hebrew 
books arc subject, they have perished. 

The authors have tried to compensate for 
this lack of material in a number of different 
ways, some of which it must be said savour of 
doubtful practice. A pigeon which is purely 
decorative in a Bible manuscript from Castile is 
reproduced with the caption that such a bird is 
ritually fit to eat. The reader may be excused if 
he gains thereby the mistaken impression that 
the illuminator was trying to illustrate which 
birds were kosher. Similar captions are 
appended to illustrations of decorative fish. 
(Incidentally, the interesting remark that the 
pig is hardly ever represented in Hebrew 
monuscripts must be qualified, because the 
boar-hunt scene occurs n number of times.) 

There are examples of a more deliberate 
wrenching of the illustration out of context. 
Two arc token from the Haggadah, the order 
of service for Pnssovcr, the most profusely nnd 
most frequently illustrated text of all. Mendel 
Metzger has himself published an exhaustive 
study of this genre. It is the more surprising 
therefore to sec a picture from a Haggadah of a 
naked woman, which illustrates the symbol of 
Jerusalem in Ezekiel 16:7: “your breasts were 
fashioned, and your hair grew; yet you were 
naked and bare", accompanied by a caption 
extolling the Jewish concern for the poor. It is a 
worthy and accurate sentiment, but has little to 
do with the original picture. 

Similarly, a reproduction in a Spanish Hag- 
gadah of Phnraoh’s advisers counselling him to 
get rid of the Hebrews is described by the 
authors as a picture of courtiers exhorting the 
King of Castile in the early fourteenth century 
to expel the Jews from his kingdom, We know 
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Normandy campaign, 1944: poems by those 
who took part in the landings and subsequent 
campaign; for a collection now in preparation. , 
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Sydney Owefuon, Lady Morgan (d 1859): 
whereabouts of her papers, toilers, and loca- 
tion of her grqve in Hlghgalq Cemetery. 
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that medieval artists were guilty of anachron- 
ism, but this is surely going too far. Nor is it any 
consointion to find the authors at the end of the 
book actually confessing that they have some- 
times made a picture say what it did not intend 
to say. 

The inclination to find specifically Jewish 
traits in images which are actually more univer- 
sal in character can also be seen in the section 
dealing with “the Jewish quarter". Most of the 
buildings portrayed here arc not Jewish at all. 
In fact, some of them are downright ecclesias- 
tical (although without crosses, as the authors 
remind us). Nevertheless, they formed part of 
the medieval Jewish world, or at least the back- 
ground to it. However, the full-page colour 
plate of n building from the Coburg Penta- 
teuch, which is described as possibly a syn- 
agogue or school, has recently been identified 
by J, Erdmann as the earliest extant repre- 
sentation of the Veste Coburg. 

It is a pity that this beautifully produced 
book is marred by lapses of this kind. The 
scholarly apparatus provided by the authors is 
very detailed. They give a description of each 
of the manuscripts used; Hnd the notes provide 
n sound basis for a complete Hebrew icono- 
graphy. The bibliographies are adequate, 
although the listing on Hebrew manuscript 
illuminnlion could have been extended with 
profit. 

The first part of Bezalel Narkiss's Hebrew 
Illuminated Manuscripts in the British Isles: A 
Catalogue Raison iu* (Oxford University Press. 
£57. 0 19 725977 4) covers sixty-one Spanish 
and Portuguese MSS in ample detail, with full 
indexes, an invaluable glossary and a separate 
volume of 171 plates. The importance of 
Hebrew monuscripts in the study of medieval 
works of art has long been recognized, but this 
catalogue published under the auspices of the 
British Academy and of the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities provides an invalu- 
able and codicologically up-to-date guide to 
the work of the Sephardic schools of illumina- 
tion and the importance of its relationship to 
the major Christian traditions of the time. 

. G. N. 
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